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XPERIMENTS for the development and improve- The Stock Farm Near Washington 
E. ment of the live-stock industry are carried on by At Beltsville, Md., fourteen miles northeast of 
hing the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington City, the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
ds nearly a score of stations and farms, aside from the an experimental stock and poultry farm of 475 acres. 
state experiment stations. Some of these places are In reality this is subdivided into two farms—one de- 
permanent. establishments - voted to animal husbandry, 


owned by the government, 
others are leased, and still 
others are privately owned 
farms whose owners are ¢0- 
operating with the depart- 
ment in special feeding 
tests. In some eases the 
work is done in co-opera- 
tion with state agencies; in 
others, by the department 


and the other to dairy- 
farming; each administered 
separately. The farms are 
well equipped with build- 
ings and appliances of im- 
proved and sanitary types, 
and are stocked with cattle, 
hogs, sheep, goats, work- 
horses, chickens, and even 
guinea-pigs and pigeons. 












I Us alone. The establishments As much as possible of the 

= are scattered over the coun- necessary feed is grown on 
try, from Vermont to Loui- the place. 

oem siana and Idaho, The range Steer-feeding experiments 

J of the experimental work are an important part of 

a 


includes dairy - farming, 
horse-breeding, beef pro- 
——_—_—- duction, hog-raising, sheep- 


the work of the animal-hus- 
bandry farm. Various ra- 
tions are tested, and the re- 





men raising, testing methods of Seal eek sae dusuldites uel tt ook bai sults studied and compared 
Seba feeding under regional con- pi ; from the standpoint of eco- 
ariats in ditions, investigating the general principles of breeding romical beef production. For example, last year four 
Co and heredity, improving and developing breeds of horses lots of two-year-old steers were’used in experiments 
By Colo. and poultry, and studying animal diseases and poison- with rations made up from cottonseed meal, soaked - 


ous plants: ’ velvet beans, shelled corn,‘ ¢orn silage, and wheat 
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straw. Pure-bred and high-grade pigs of various breeds 
ale bred, raised, fattened, and slaughtered, and the meat 
is cured and packed so as to determine the best methods 
under farm conditions. For the slaughtering operations 
the farm has a model farm slaughter-house. <A flock of 
Southdown sheep is kept for the study of breeding and 
lamb production, and thirty acres are used for experi- 
ments in testing methods and possibilities of intensive 
sheep-farming in the region of which Beltsville is repre- 
sentative. <A flock of nearly fifty milk-goats is kept 
here. These goats have been bred up by crossing Saanen 
and Toggenburg bucks on common does. Some of the 
does yield six pints of milk a day. The work-horses and 
mules are used incidentally in the study of working and 
feeding problems. 

A considerable part of the farm is used in poultry 
experiments. Rations and systems of feeding and man- 
agement are tested. In last year’s feeding and laying 
experiments twenty-seven pens of thirty to fifty hens 
each were used. Fowls are bred for high egg produc- 
tion. The hens are trap-nested, and the chicks are 
pedigree-hatched. A mammoth incubator has been in- 
stalled, and last year 3,000 chicks were hatched. An 
effort is being made to establish a new breed of chick- 
ens combining certain characters desirable in farm poul- 
try. Pigeon investigations include the breeding and 
training of homing pigeons and the raising of squabs 
for market. Guinea-pigs are used in experiments in 
animal genetics and in the study of the principles of 
heredity applicable generally to farm animals. These 
investigations include inbreeding, cross-breeding, and 
factors determining size, fertility, color, etc. 


The Dairy Farm at Beltsville, Md. 


Nearly 200 acres of the Beltsville property form the 
dairy experimental farm. The dairy stock includes 10 
male and 35 female Holstein-Friesians, 6 male and 15 
female Guernseys, 2 male and 6 female Jerseys, and 
29 grade cattle—a total of 103. The Holstein-Friesian 
herd is being used as part of an extensive experiment 
in line-breeding as compared with the mating of unre- 
lated animals, with the fundamental object of deter- 
mining the best method of developing the better-pro- 
ducing cows in large numbers. Other work at the 
dairy farm relates to the feeding, housing, and care of 
dairy cattle, the physiology of nutrition and milk 
secretion, and the sanitary disposal of dairy wastes. 
In last year’s experiments, for example, tests were 
made of different methods of watering cows, and of 
regular and irregular milking; the feed cost of raising 
heifers was investigated, and efforts were made to pre- 
pare an economical and satisfactory calf meal. The 
barns, silos, and other dairy buildings are models of 
their kind. 

The Veterinary Experiment Station 

For the study of animal diseases an experiment sta- 

tion has been maintained by the Bureau of Animal In- 
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dustry for many years at Bethesda, Md., twelve miles 
northwest of Washington. The government owns fifty 
acres and leases sixty-five acres adjoining. The work 
of the station requires the maintenance of numerous 
distinct groups of animals, some of which are affected 
with tuberculosis, others with infectious abortion dis- 
ease, tetanus, blackleg, hemorrhagic septicemia, and 
various parasitic and other diseases. Each group of 
animals must be completely protected against every 
other group, healthy groups must be maintained and 
kept healthy, and the possible spread of intectious dis- 
ease at or from the station must be guarded against 
at all times. The station is equipped with numerous 
buildings, including stables, barns, laboratories, oper. 
ating-house, and a dipping-vat. Experiments often sup- 
plement the work of the main laboratories of the bureau 
in Washington, and the results have often served as a 
basis for practical farm and field work in preventing 
and eradicating diseases of live stock. 
special attention is being given 
infectious abortion. 


At present 
to tuberculosis and 


Horse-Breeding Stations, East and West 


For thirteen years or more the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has been engaged in horse-breeding, with a 
view to developing the best American types. At the 
Morgan Horse Farm, near Middlebury, Vt., the object 
is to preserve and improve the Morgan horse. At Fort 
Collins, Colo., work has been done in co-operation with 
the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station for the 
purpose of developing a breed of utility horses especially 
adapted to western range and farm conditions. Recently 
the latter project has been removed to Buffalo, Wyo., 
where a horse-breeding station has been established in 
co-operation with the State of Wyoming. 

The Morgan farm contains over 900 acres, and has 
ample pasture as well as land for the production of 
hay and grain. The stud consists of 9 mature. stallions, 
11 young stallions, and 30 mares and fillies; besides 
which there are 7 geldings, including 3 draft-work 
geldings. In selecting the breeding stock, an effort has 
been made to get the true Morgan type, with an increase 
in size and quality over those of the old Morgan. The 
original stallion at the head of the stud, General Gates, 
is still living and is almost twenty-six years old. The 
present premier stud, Troubadour of Willowmoor, won 
first place in the stallion class for Morgans at the 
recent International Live-Stock Exposition in a field of 
nine competitors. Scotland, a son of General Gates, 
has the desired size, and transmits this quality. Castor, 
a stallion bred on the Middlebury farm and sired by 
General Gates, is an animal of fine quality and beauty. 

“The American horse” has been suggested as a name 
for the breed that is being established in the western 
work. The foundation blood was largely of the Stand- 
ard-bred strains, with a small admixture of Morgan 
and Saddle blood. The stallions have all been Standard- 
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bred. The veteran Carmon, who was at the head of the 
stud in the beginning, is still in service. Harvest Aid 
has been chosen to follow Carmon on the Carmon fillies. 
Albion and Defender, bred in the experimental work, 
are stallions of high merit. The Wyoming stud now 
comprises twelve stallions and twenty-five mares and 
fillies. 

Stallions from both stations are made available, so 
far as possible, for public service, and should play an 
important part in the improvement of the horse stock 
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ments and demonstrations in live-stock production in 
cane-sugar and cotton districts. The work was under- 
taken co-operatively by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Louisiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. It is directed by a committee consisting 
of W. A. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry; 
B. H. Rawl, assistant chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and W. R. Dodson, director of the state sta- 
tion. The state presented to the department a farm 
situated between New Iberia and Jeanerette, and this 


A PRODUCT OF GOVERNMENT HORSE-BREEDING EXPERIMENTS 


Castor—Sired by General Gates; Dam, Babe. Bred and Raised at United States Morgan Horse Farm, Middlebury, Vt. 


of the country. Some of the government stallions have 
been used also in the military horse-breeding operations, 
in which 786 mares were bred to 33 stallions last year. 

On the Vermont farm there is also kept a flock of 
Southdown sheep as a means of obtaining data on the 
practical management of farm flocks in New England, 
and encouraging farmers in that section to return to 
sheep-raising. 


A Louisiana Stock and Dairy Farm 


In 1914 Congress made an appropriation of $60,000, 
which has been renewed from year to year, for experi- 


farm is being used in experiments to determine and 
demonstrate the best methods of producing live stock 
on a commercial scale in the cane-sugar and cotton dis- 
tricts. It is hoped to develop methods that will make 
possible the profitable raising of some kind of live stock 
on every farm in Louisiana, either as an independent 
feature or as an adjunct to some other kind of farming. 
In addition to the work on the farm, demonstrations 
are conducted through the extension division of the 
state university. 

The farm now consists of 1,000 acres, of which 600 
are used as pasture land and 400 for the growing of 
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feed. The pastures have been seeded to grasses and 
clovers, and crops in various rotations are planted in 
their proper seasons. Several buildings, four concrete 
silos, and four wooden silos have been erected, and 
considerable fencing has been done. The farm is sub- 
divided into four sections—one devoted to the produc- 
tion and finishing of beef cattle, one to hog-raising, an- 
other to dairy cattle, and a fourth to the production of 
mules and the feeding of the work-animals. 

Farmers moving into that section from Texas and 
Missouri have met with difficulty in stock-raising, be- 
cause they continued to follow the methods to which 
they were accustomed, and which were successful in 
their former locations, but were not at all suited to 
the moister climate of the new locality. Several months 
are required for Texas cattle to become acclimated in 
the regions of heavier rainfall in Louisiana. One of 
the problems in the experimental work at the Iberia 
farm is to work out a satisfactory method of handling 
cattle so as to meet the special local conditions. 

A beef herd is being built up and bred up in two 
ways: by the selection of good grade Hereford cows, 
twenty of which have been purchased and brought in 
from Texas, and by breeding native cows to good pure- 
bred registered Hereford bulls. The herd now includes 
sixty cows. In feeding experiments last winter, fifty- 
six steers, averaging 864 pounds, in lots of eight, were 
fed ninety days to compare silage from corn, corn and 
soy beans, sorghum, sorghum and soy beans, whole sugar 
cane, sugar-cane tops, and Japanese cane. Records of 
cost of production were kept on 288 fall pigs and 324 
spring pigs. The crops used for grazing by the hogs 
included corn, sweet potatoes, and sorghum. The 
greatest .gains were obtained on corn. Sixty head of 
two-year-old steers are now being fed on comparative 
rations made up from corn silage, soy-bean silage, sor- 
ghum silage, Egyptian-wheat silage, Japanese-cane 
silage, cottonseed meal, and molasses, 

The dairy herd at the Iberia farm, headed by the 
Jersey bull Hillside Torono, comprises twelve pure-bred 
Jersey cows, twelve grade cows, and twenty-three head 
of growing stock. Seven of the registered cows have 
been entered in the Register of Merit, and three others 
are now on test. The pure-bred cows showed an average 
profit of $143.44 per head over the cost of feed, and the 
grade cows $115.08, for a complete lactation period. 


Live Stock with Dry-Farming and Irrigation 


In contrast with the wet Louisiana climate are the 
semi-arid and irrigated regions of the West, which call 
for special systems of agriculture of quite another sort. 
In those regions the Department of Agriculture has 
several field experiment stations at which both plant 
and animal problems are being studied. The Bureau 
of Plant Industry and the Bureau of Animal Industry 
co-operate in this work. The most important live-stock 
projects are at Ardmore, S. D., and Huntley, Mont. 
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The work with beef cattle at Ardmore is designed 
to study grazing problems applicable to the range. 
Generally speaking, that region is a “short-grass coun- 
try.” Water is more abundant in the uplands early in 
the season, becoming scarcer as the season advances. 
The result is a rough approximation to a rotation of 
pastures, cattle being kept on the uplands during the 
spring and summer, and being moved into the creek 
bottoms during the fall and winter. During recent years 
pastures have been used almost continuously on ac- 
count of the advent of homesteaders, and this has had 
a serious effect on native vegetation. 

Grazing experiments are under way to determine, 
first, the carrying capacity of the section under con- 
sideration, and, second, the effects of different systems 
and the intensities of grazing upon the native vegeta- 
tion. Five pastures are maintained, as follows: Pas 
ture No, 1 contains 150 acres, and is designed to fur- 
nish pasturing continuously for ten cattle throughout 
the grazing season. Pasture No. 2 contains eighty 
acres, and is designed to furnish pasture for ten cattle 
continuously throughout the grazing season. A com- 
parison of the gains of the cattle in these two pastures 
will be the basis for determining the carrying capacity 
when the pastures are continually grazed. Pastures 3 
and 4 contain eighty acres each, and are designed to 
provide alternating or rotation pastures for twenty 
cattle during the summer grazing months, one pasture 
carrying a double portion of live stock while the other 
is resting. Pasture 5 is a reserve pasture where a few 
head may be carried throughout the season, as desired 
for any reason. A reserve pasture is also used during 
the winter season. It is small, and is necessarily sup- 
plemented by winter feeding. In addition to the study 
of the carrying capacity of pastures, small tracts are 
fenced off in each pasture where the native plants are 
allowed to reseed themselves without any grazing what- 
ever. A thorough study is being made of the botany 
of native flora, and about 200 species have already been 
collected. 

The Ardmore and Huntley stations each have a Hol- 
stein-Friesian herd for experiments in dairy-farming. 
<xperiments in feeding sheep and hogs are carried on at 
Huntley, and also at Newell, S. D. Experiments in 
dairying and with beef cattle and hogs at the station 
at Dalhart, Tex., have been planned for some time, but 
have not yet actually been begun, because of delay in 
building operations on account of the war. It is ex- 
pected that a start will be made in this work, as well 
as in dairy experiments at Belle Fourche, 8. D., during 
the coming year, 


The BiggRange-Sheep Station 
From 1906 to 1917 the Bureau of Animal Industry 
maintained a small flock of range sheep for breeding 
experiments on a privately owned ranch in Wyoming. 
In 1917 the work was greatly enlarged by the estab- 
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lishment of the United States Sheep Experiment Sta- 
tion at Dubois, Idaho, on 28,160 acres of public land 
classed as non-agricultural. The equipment and im- 
provements consist of five buildings, a deep-well water- 
ing system, fences, roads, work stock, etc.; representing 
a total outlay since July 1, 1917, of $31,493. The sta- 
tion was established for the investigation, in an experi- 
mental way, of questions affecting the production of 
wool, lamb, and mutton on the range; to study methods 
of range flock management and range sheep-breeding 
problems, the production of a range type of sheep from 
stock of Rambouillet blood, and the adaptability of 
Corriedale sheep to western range conditions. The 
experimental flock now numbers 1,200 breeding ewes, 
in addition to lambs and rams. High-grade Rambouillet 
stock has been used from the start. In 1913 experiments 
in cross-breeding were begun. In 1915 a flock of Cor- 
riedale sheep was imported from New Zealand. They 
have been found to be well suited to Wyoming and 
Idaho ranges. 

The experiments have been planned under four main 
heads, as follows: (1) methods of grazing the range 
to obtain greatest returns; (2) methods of handling 
and feeding range sheep for maximum quantity and 
quality of lambs and wool; (3) types of sheep for the 
range; (4) systems of handling sheep on stock-raising 
homesteads. All these projects have not yet been placed 
fully into operation. Under the third heading, how- 
ever, the experiments in breeding Lincoln-Rambouillet 
cross-breds strictly among themselves have produced 
a sheep which ranchmen have pronounced to be what is 
needed, and some valuable data on the question of the 
length and fineness of fleece have been obtained. It is 
worthy of note that last year the station yielded an 
income in excess of the cost of operation. 


The Sheep-Parasite Experiment Farm 
Near Vienna, Va., not many miles from Washing- 
ton, is a leased farm on which the bureau has been con- 
ducting experiments for several years in an effort to 
find the best means of overcoming the internal parasites 
which so often play havoc with sheep-raising on farms. 
The experiments have included medicinal treatment 
and various methods of changing sheep from pasture to 
pasture at intervals, separating lambs from their in- 
fested dams, etc. Some successful results have been 
obtained in raising lambs practically free from stomach 
worms. By proper methods the worms may be kept 
down to such an extent that they cause no apparent 
injury. Department of Agriculture Circular 47, giving 
information on the prevention and treatment of stomach 

worms in sheep, is largely based on this work. 

Where Hog Cholera Was Conquered 
The Bureau of Animal Industry rents a fifty-acre 
farm near Ames, Iowa, where for fourteen years it has 
carried on experiments for the study of hog cholera. 
Here was completed the discovery that this disease is 
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caused by a filterable virus or invisible organism, and 
not by the germ previously supposed to be the cause; 
and here was worked out the serum treatment that has 
proved so effective in preventing the disease and re- 
ducing the heavy losses caused by it. In 1908 a notable 
conference of federal and state authorities concerned in 
the subject was held at this station, on which occasion 
the new serum treatment was explained and directions 
and demonstrations were given for.the preparation and 
use of the serum. The information gained at this place 
has served as the basis for the extensive field work in 
cholera suppression. The farm is still used for research 
work in clearing up further problems relating to hog 
cholera, especially as to how the infection is spread, 
and in improving the methods of manufacturing serum 
and producing immunity. 


The Poisonous-Plant Experiment Station 


It is well known that poisonous plants cause heavy 
losses of live stock, especially of range animals. For 
several years the Department of Agriculture has carried 
on extended investigations to determine what plants 
were poisonous and under what conditions poisoning 
took place, and to formulate methods for preventing the 
losses of animals from this cause. In this work the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the Forest Service have 
co-operated with the Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
principal field station for experimental work is on the 
Fish Lake National Forest, about sixteen miles from 


Salina, Utah. This station comprises pastures, feeding 


corrals, a laboratory and other buildings. Suspected 
and known poisonous plants are studied, chemical an- 
alyses are made, animals suffering from poisonous 
plants on the range are kept under observation, plants 
are fed experimentally to animals and the effects 
studied, and possible remedies and means of prevention 
are tested. In general, it has been found that most of 
the losses from poisonous plants occur at times when 
the animals are short of feed, and that animals seldom 
eat poisonous plants except as they are driven to do 
so by lack of other food. In addition to the Salina sta- 
tion, camps are established for temporary work in 
localities where plants are causing trouble. 

One of the results of these investigations is the issu- 
ance of Bulletin 575, “Stock-Poisoning Plants of the 
Range,” which describes the principal poisonous plants 
and illustrates many of them with colored plates so 
that they may be readily recognized and identified by 
stockmen. Because of the expense of this bulletin, the 
department is unable to supply copies free, but it is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the price of 50 
cents. 

Important recent work has been done on the whorled 
milkweed, which grows in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, and has been proved to be exceedingly 
poisonous. No satisfactory medicinal remedy has been 
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found. Reliance must be placed on the destruction of 
the plant, and such care of stock as will prevent hungry 
animals from coming into contact with masses of it. 


Experiments with Beef Cattle 


Besides the work of the regular government stations, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has co-operative arrange- 
ments with the state stations of West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Arkansas for conducting 
experiments in feeding beef cattle. Such work is being 
done on privately owned farms at Lewisburg, W. Va., 


Grazing Fees on 


N THE FEBRUARY ISSUE of Tue Propucer we 
I discussed the provision in the agricultural appro- 
priation bill for the year ending June 30, 1921, as 
reported by the House Committee on Agriculture, direct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to readjust grazing 
charges on national forests “upon the basis of the com- 
mercial rates charged for pasturage upon lands of sim- 
ilar character, taking into account the advantages and 
disadvantages of the respective areas.” When the bill 
came up for consideration in the House of Representa- 
tives on February 9, that provision was stricken out 
on a point of order. However, the advocates of this plan 
of getting more revenue were not discouraged at their 
first defeat, but persistently endeavored to accomplish 
the same end through other amendments offered in the 
House on the following days when the bill was under 
consideration. Below are some of the amendments 
offered on February 10 and 11, all of which were lost on 
points of order: 
By Mr. Haugen, of Iowa: 
“Provided further, That no part of any appropriation in 
this act for the Forest Service shall be expended on any national 


forest in which the fees charged for grazing shall be at a rate 
less than 300 per cent of the existing rate.” 

By Mr. McLaughlin, of Michigan: 

“Provided further, That the charge for grazing permits 
upon each of the national forests shall, under the rules and 
regulations authorized by the act of June 4, 1897, and the act of 
February 1, 1905, be not less than the appraised value of pas-* 
turage upon such national forests, as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from time to time.” 

By Mr. Rubey, of Missouri: 

“Provided, That $25,000 may be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the purpose of ascertaining the appraised value 
of pasturage upon the national forests, which appraised value 
when ‘determined shall be made the basis of the charge for 
grazing permits upon such forests.” 


Increase Favored by Eastern Congressmen 
The support of the proposition to increase grazing 
fees on the national forests came from congressmen rep- 
resenting the Corn Belt and the East, most of whom are 
not especially conversant with western conditions. Rep- 
resentative Hayden, of Arizona, led the fight against 
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Springdale, N. C., and Canton, Miss., and on state farms 
at McNeil, Miss., and Jonesboro, Ark. Steers are win- 
tered on various rations, with and without pasture, and 
are grazed on pasture during the summer under vary- 
ing conditions, and experiments are made in wintering 
breeding cows and in producing baby beef. These ex- 
periments have considerable value in working out profit- 
able methods of beef production under regional condi- 
tions, and by the utilization of local feeds to best 
advantage. 


National Forests 


the increase, ably assisted by members from other 
western states. 


When the agricultural appropriation bill, as it passed 
the House, came up for consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Senator Ken- 
drick, who is a member of that committee, made a motion 
to eliminate all provision in the bill for a reappraisal of 
grazing fees. This motion was carried, and therefore 
the bill, as it will be reported to the Senate, will not 
contain any reference to reappraisal. 


Receipts from National Forests 


As this issue is certain to come up again, we submit, 
for the information of our readers, the following data 
as to the receipts and disbursements of the Forest 
Service, with comments thereon: 


Total receipts from the forests in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, were $4,358,414.86—an increase of $783,484.79 
over the previous year. 

To this total the grazing business contributed $2,609,169.85, 
the timber business $1,540,099.96, special uses (i. e., the occu- 
pancy of lands for miscellaneous purposes) $136,822.99, and use 
for water-power development $72,322.06. The receipts from graz- 
ing exceeded those of 1918 by $883,347.91, while the receipts 
from timber declined $93,549.46. Special uses showed a gain of 
$15,616.05, and water power a falling-off of $21,654.29. 


In commenting on the receipts from the national 
forests, Colonel Henry S. Graves, Forester, in his annual 
report for the fiscal year 1919 says: 


“The increase in the receipts from grazing was due to the 
fact that last year the final step was taken in carrying through 
the advance in the grazing fees proposed in 1916 and inaugu- 
rated in 1917. 

“With the stockmen paying more than two and one-half 
million dollars annually into the public treasury for use of the 
national forest ranges, there is strong reason for their urging 
that the government expenditures aimed at making the range 
more useful should be increased. Unquestionably the value of 
the range, to the live-stock producers and to the country, can be 
developed to a higher point by constructing more improvements 
and pushing further the investigations which make possible the 
most efficient and complete utilization of the forage crop and 
the most highly perfected methods of live-stock management. 
Since the government receives a return on what may be called 
development expenditures, in the form of additional grazing fees, 
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increased expenditures for this purpose would seem wise as well 
as reasonable. 

“That the receipts from grazing now exceed those from 
timber by more than a million dollars, and form 59 per cent 
of the total receipts from all sources, is due to the fact that 
practically the entire forage crop can under present conditions 
be utilized, while the annual timber cut is but an insignificant 
fraction of the sustained yield obtainable from the forests, or of 


_ the total cut of the country. There is very little range which is 


not accessible to live stock, but the bulk of the timber is still 
out of reach of the lumbermen. 

“The receipts of 1919 were 175 per cent of those in 1915, 
while the cost of operating the forests has remained practically 
stationary during these four years.” 


Percentage of Income Returned to States 


Under the law 10 per cent of the receipts from 
national forests are expended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the construction of roads and trails, and 25 
per cent are paid to the states by the federal govern- 
ment for the benefit of county schools and roads. On 
this basis there was paid to the states during 1919 
$1,069,886.88, and there was expended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the construction of roads and trails 
$427,954.75. In the order named, the following states 
are the largest beneficiaries of these payments: Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Oregon, Colorado, Arizona, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Washington, Nevada, Alaska, 
and South Dakota. 

The States of Arizona and New Mexico received addi- 
tional shares of the national-forest receipts for their 
school funds on account of school lands included in the 
national forests— Arizona receiving, during 1919, 
$58,775.83, and New Mexico $20,091.49. 

The regular appropriation for the Forest Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, was $5,966,869. As 
will be seen from the table printed below, the sum of 
$5,662,221.57 was expended out of the appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1919. For the fiscal year 1921 the estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture for the Forest Service 
was $6,597,650. The House committee allowed $5,777,842, 
or $819,808 less than the amount asked for by the 
department. 


Expenditures Charged against Forest Service 
In the report of the House Committee on Agriculture 
the following table is presented to show the expenditures 
which the committee presumptively believes are properly 
chargeable against the Forest Service, and on that basis 


is given the resultant deficit for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919: 


Regular expenditures from annual appropriation: 
Field expenses connected with the national 


TI Bo. iss eae cc 5 ak ae oc wad ed $4,801,794.67 
General expenses connected with the Washing- 
CO I 5 bea ich KR CA POS er ha cceeeuie’ 472,403.22 
Research and recording of results............ 388,023.68 
OND hie k cele adie so Re hee ee $5,662,221.57 
Emergency fire expenditures, derived in 1919 from 
the national security and defense fund......... 650,000.00 
Co-operative contributions for work on national 
forests, including protection, improvements, and 
DUARTE, © ois ce siaies Kv weet a bawinaudeaeeele wan 522,840.05 
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Co-operation with states in fire protection outside 


TING ABCA TON a a. oo 67s oo olan 5 donne 99,921.13 
Co-operative contributions from army and navy for 

military resenrel: im. : WOO: so. sibs ai bss 372,233.81 
Construction :-of roads, from the 10 per cent fund 

(total available, $350,533.75)... .....<. 5 jeccccececccs 279,055.63 
Construction of roads, section 8, Federal-Aid Road 

Act and Post-Office Appropriation Act (total 

PVM SE OOOO fic 6 ca vasadadscedetawcanonsc 548,764.80 


Amount paid to states, representing 25 per cent of 
SEEN OUNTAIINE  ic hcs 3 is ia oS J Ak: sa ak cha a a 1,069,886.88 
Special apportionment for Arizona and New Mexico 


for school lands within national forests........ 78,687.32 
Pee CR ENO 5. <n kcrare ceweekecaeumalee $9,285,611.19 
OCR TOON eo oid oon. ckhad cad udis seeks 4,358,414.86 
ENON ca 'dcord new cake hes dic te areca stad ake here $4,927,196.33 


Palpable Unfairness of Such Charges 


Stockmen who are familiar with the expenditures of 
the government, so far as they relate to grazing on the 
forests, will be astonished when they examine the above 
tabulation of the House Committee on Agriculture. Fire 
protection is necessary to save the forests. Indeed, a 
greater expenditure for that purpose would seem to be 
amply warranted, in view of the timber losses from fires 
during the last few years. Moreover, it is conceded that 
grazing on the national forests is a protection against the 
spread of fire—it aids in the conservation of the timber ; 
but fire protection is hardly essential to the grazing, 
except in a remote degree. ‘ 

The Committee on Agriculture is exceedingly gener- 
ous to the army and navy when it assesses the Forest 
Service with the expense of military research in wood, 
amounting to $372,233.81. About the only connection 
between that item and the Forest Service is that the 
researches were made on the national forests. 

The debit against the Forest Service for the construc- 
tion of roads from the 10 per cent funds and from the 
money appropriated by the Federal-Aid Road Act and 
the Post-Office Appropriation Act is an unusual pro- 
cedure in the light of the intent and purpose of these 
two acts. In the July Propucer, page 32, is a summary 
of the various acts of Congress appropriating $275,000,- 
000 for public roads, and in the August Propucer, page 
30, is full reference to the plans and purposes surround. 
ing the expenditure of that portion thereof to be made 
for roads within the national forests. The purpose of 
these roads, as officially stated in the report published 
in the August Propucer, is: 


“The service which these roads will fill are many and 
varied. Some of them will open up valuable bodies of timber: 
some will form links in transcontinental highways, and enable 
tourists to motor through large sections of attractive country 
hitherto accessible only with great difficulty; while many others 
will enable struggling, isolated farming or ranch communities 
to bring in supplies and market their products at a fraction of 
the present cost.” 


Manifestly, the benefits from good public roads—or 
“rural post-roads,” as they are frequently called—inure 
to all citizens, whether they live on or adjacent to the 
forests or in the cities. Congress appropriated this 
money for the general good and did not expect to get 
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direct returns from any particular locality or from any 
special industry. Why, therefore, charge it up against 
the cost of administering the national forests? No 
similar debit is made against other localities where road 
construction has been done. 

The amount paid to states for county schools and 
roads is in the same category as these other expenses. 

These various items which the Committee on Agri- 
culture complacently includes in order to make up a big 
deficit are apparently put in for that sole purpose. Cer- 
tainly they are not of such a character as to warrant 
their inclusion in the regular annual appropriation bill 
for the Forest Service. 

The actual expenses of the administration of the 
national forests are not very greatly in excess of the 
annual receipts, and the difference has been growing less 
year by year. -As soon as the timber on the reserves 
becomes more accessible, the balance will probably be on 
the other side of the ledger. The actual cost of admin- 
istering the grazing on the national forests does not rep- 
resent more than one-third of the total grazing fees 
collected. 


Benefits from Forests Largely for Future to Reap 

As stated in our February issue, the primary purpose 
in creating national forests was to protect watersheds 
and timber. Conservation of water power for the gov- 
ernment has since justly been regarded as another 
important function; likewise protection and rehabilita- 
tion of the range within the forests. The commercial 
timber in the reserves is a great national asset which in 
time should yield a large revenue to the government and 
to the states, but which at present contributes only a 
fraction of its potential value. Water power also 
promises a substantial future return. The protection of 
watersheds for irrigation purposes and to furnish pure 
water is another benefit impossible to value in dollars 
and cents. 

Future generations will reap the most benefit from 
the national forests, and in all fairness a large part of 
these development and administrative expenses should 
be passed on to them. 


Comparison with Corn-Belt Pastures an Illogical One 


From a reading of the discussion before the House 
Committee on Agriculture and on the floor of the House, 
it is apparent that some members are obsessed with the 
idea that, because the grazing charge per animal on the 
national forests is small in amount, therefore stockmen 
using the reserves are enjoying an undue advantage over 
other stockmen, and the public is being mulcted out of 
a big sum by cattle and sheep barons. The pasture man 
in the Corn Belt who pays from $5 to $10 per head for 
summer grazing probably thinks that the range stockman 
using the reserves has a big snap. Therein lies the 
infirmity of comparing forest-reserve fees with charges 
in other sections of the country on privately owned 
land—they do not admit of comparison with any reason- 
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able certainty of a correct conclusion. The only safe 
standard of comparison is net results, and even that is 
open to criticism. There are no “lands of similar char- 
acter’’ to the forest reserves as a whole. True, there are 
isolated tracts adjacent to the reserves which are in 
some respects physically similar, but the grazing condi- 
tions under which stock can be run may be wholly 
dissimilar. 


Present Fees Commensurate with Value of Grazing 


When Secretary Houston decided to make the 100 per 
cent advance in grazing fees, he announced the principle 
“that the charge for grazing should be based upon the 
real value of the forage.” Many stockmen felt that this 
advance practically covered the full commercial value 
of the grazing on the general average of the forests. 
In some instances the increased charge was more than 
the real value, and in others less. The value of the 
grazing on national forests depends largely, if not 
entirely, on local conditions, their accessibility, ete. 
The man who has to drive or ship his stock long distances 
to the range allotted to him is at a much greater expense 
than one living adjacent to the forests. To the one the 
fee may be high, everything considered, and to the other 
it may be low. The prevalence of poisonous plants 
counts heavily in the final result; predatory animals take 
their toll; losses by drifting and storms are large; the 
extra expense of gathering cattle is great—all these have 
a bearing on the value of grazing on the reserves as 
distinguished from fenced pastures. 

Just at present there is no standard of value for any 
kind of grazing. Last year Kansas pastures were rented 
for the summer grazing at as much as $18 per head. 
The same grazing for the summer of 1920 can be con- 
tracted for one-half of that amount; and it was not so 
long ago that Kansas grazing could be secured for $2 
per head for the summer. Like almost everything else, 
grazing charges have been inflated; and the cause of the 
inflation may partly be traced to the patriotic desire of 
stockmen to comply with the urgent appeals of the 
government to raise more meat-food animals, thus caus- 
ing keener competition for what grazing there was. It 
would be flagrantly unfair for Congress to order a 
readjustment of grazing charges under the present dis- 
turbed conditions. 


Demand for Advance im Fees Certain to Be Revived 


While this threatened advance has been defeated for 
the present, it is certain to come up again when agri- 
cultural appropriation bills are under consideration. 
Stockmen are earnestly cautioned to take time by the 
forelock and present their views, reinforced with accu- 
rate data, to their representatives in Congress. The 
House Committee on Agriculture has twenty-one mem- 
bers, only one of whom comes from an intermountain 
state having national forests within its boundaries—that 
member being from Montana. Before the question of 
advances again comes up before the House committee, 
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we believe that committee should appoint a sub-body, 
composed of four or five members from states containing 
national forests and an equal number from the rest of 
the country, to study the problem and submit its recom- 
mendations. Knowledge of actual conditions is what 
is needed, and this can be secured only through persona! 
inspection. We have faith that a subcommittee thus 
constituted would decide that the present charges 
exacted for grazing are sufficiently high under all the 
circumstances. We are constrained to believe that such 
is the view of the present officials of the Forest Service, 
whose opinion is based on real knowledge of the actual 
conditions. There should be no change in the present 
grazing fees until the end of the five-year-permit system. 
In the meantime the matter should be carefully investi- 
gated by Congress and by the forest reserve officials, and 
stockmen should assist in this investigation and be heard 
when the matter comes up for final determination. 

When the report of the Committee on Agriculture was 
submitted to the House of Representatives early in 
February, the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion promptly informed the officials of the various live- 
stock associations of the danger of this threatened 
advance in grazing fees. Every state organization acted 
immediately, and sent vigorous protests to Washington. 
These protests should now be followed up with a concise 
statement of the views of the users of the national 
forests, and their reasons for opposing any further 
increase in charges. 

The columns of THe Propucer are open for a 
thorough discussion of this question. 


THE NEW MEAT-PACKING BILL 


Report of Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry 


N FEBRUARY 18, 1920, Senator Gronna, chair- 

man of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry, submitted to the Senate the following 
report to accompany Senate Bill 3944—known as the 
“revised K-K bill”: 


The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom were 
referred the bills (S. 2199 and S. 2202) to stimulate the produc- 
tion, sale, and distribution of live stock and live-stock products, 
and for other purposes, present the following report accompanied 
by a bill (S. 3944) to create a Federal Live Stock Commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and to stimulate the production, 
sale, and distribution of live stock, and live-stock products, and 
for other purposes, with the recommendation that said bill do 
pass. 

The bill submitted by the committee was prepared after 
exhaustive hearings during which the views of every group 
directly or indirectly interested in the meat-packing industry 
were received. It seeks to establish for this industry a degree 
of public supervision comparable to that which has long been 
exercised over the railroads by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The evidence presented to the committee showed that the 
business of producing, preparing, and distributing meat products 
is surrounded by conditions which sharply differentiate it from 
any other industry and place it in a class apart. Measured in 
dollars and cents, its annual turn-over is, according to certain 
evidence before the committee, greater than that of the railroads. 
It is of the utmost importance to all classes and to all indi- 
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viduals; for it has to do with the most fundamental need of all 
our people, namely, the food supply. 

Furthermore, the peculiar circumstances under which it is 
operated, with a multitude of producers on the one hand and a 
very limited number of packers and distributors on the other, 
lend themselves readily to monopoly. It was felt, therefore, that 
the meat-packing industry is charged with a public interest that 
cannot be adequately safeguarded otherwise than through special 
legislation. 

The bills which were referred to the committee undertook 
to supply the needed supervision by establishing a federal licens- 
ing system. The committee felt that such a system made appli- 
cable to a single industry was not essential to the proper solution 
of the problem presented, and it accordingly submits a bill from 
which this feature has been eliminated, but which, following the 
path heretofore marked out in congressional dealing with the 
railroads, provides for the organization of a Federal Live Stock 
Commission, to have general supervision of the great central 
live-stock markets, the packers, and the market agencies. 

The principal duties imposed on these agencies by the 
proposed legislation are: 


(a) They are prohibited from engaging in unfair, unjustly 
discriminatory, or deceptive practices in interstate commerce; 

(b) They are prohibited from buying or selling live stock 
in such manner as to apportion the supply, unreasonably affect 
the price, or create a monopoly; 

(c) They are prohibited from dealing in foodstuffs other 
than live-stock products where the result is to lessen compe- 
tition; 

(d) They are prohibited from apportioning territory or 
purchases, or arranging or agreeing to control prices; 

(e) They are prohibited from agreeing or arranging among 
themselves to prevent any other person from carrying on any 
business which competes with them; 

(f) They are required within two vears after the act 
becomes effective to dispose of their ownership or interest in 
stock-yards, unless this time is extended for good cause. 


To enforce these specific duties, the Live Stock Commission 
is given the power to investigate the methods and practices of 
all packers and stock-yard operators, and to make such regula- 
tions and orders as may be necessary to make effective the 
requirements of the law. It is provided that records shall be 
kept and reports made by. all packers and operators, which shall 
be subject to examination and inspection by agents of the com- 
mission in much the same manner as are the railroads under the 
interstate commerce laws. Compliance with the orders of the 
commission is required unless on appeal to the United States 
circuit courts of appeal within thirty days after service of an 
order it can be shown that such order is invalid. The court 
may affirm or set aside any order of the commission, or it may 
direct such modification as may seem proper. If, however, upon 
such appeal the rules and orders of the commission are held 
valid, any violation by packers or operators after such ruling 
by the courts is made a criminal offense, punishable by a fine or 
imprisonment. Precaution is taken that no order shall be issued 
without hearing, and it is provided, therefore, that whenever 
the commission believes that the act or any regulation under it 
is being violated, notice shall be served upon the packer or 
operator specifying the alleged violations and setting a date 
when the person served may be heard in person or by counsel 
and through witnesses. 

The bill also provides that the commission shall take over 
and develop the functions now performed by the Bureau of 
Markets in the Department of Agriculture in collecting and dis- 
tributing market information respecting production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of live-stock products. 

In addition to the provisions regulating packers and opera- 
tors, the bill also provides for the voluntary registration of 
persons, associations, or corporations, including municipalities, 
to conduct packing-houses, stock-yards, or warehouses. This 
provision is intended primarily to stimulate co-operative organi- 
zations to conduct local stock-yards and packing-houses. No 
financial aid is to be furnished by the federal government, but it 
is intended that such co-operative organizations may be assisted 
with plans, processes, and methods in connection with the con- 
duct of their business. It is also intended that they shall have 
the benefit of federal registration and of the guaranty which 
goes with it that they are conducting their business in accord- 
ance with standards laid down by the Live Stock Commission. 
This registration, however, is purely voluntary, not compulsory, 
and any registered establishment may at any time withdraw its 
registration and thereupon release itself from any obligation to 
comply with any regulation under the registration provisions. 

The enactment of this bill is recommended upon the ground 
that the great public markets in which is handled the live stock 
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that supplies the demand for the American consumption of 
19,000,000,000 pounds of meat and meat products annually are 
public utilities, and that as such they should be subject to super- 
vision by an official agency which will reveal all the facts having 
to do with their operation, and which will be enabled to pro- 
claim these facts with the voice of authority to all interested 
parties. It has been demonstrated beyond question that the 
history of the development of this industry has been the history 
of one effort after another to set up monopoly. The representa- 
tives of the packers themselves testified before the committee to 
some of the devices that were employed in the past to stifle com- 
petition and concentrate control in a few hands, while the injunc- 
tion proceedings initiated by the Department of Justice consti- 
tute evidence of the existence of what is an unhealthy condition 
in this industry. It is obvious, however, that no injunction can 
afford a permanent settlement, because it affects only a limited 
number of defendants and does not and cannot lay down a gen- 
eral rule by which all must be guided. The courts, however, 
cannot be depended upon for the exercise generally of those 
broad executive powers which they must assume if injunctions 
of such scope as that to be issued against the packers are to be 
enforced. The only alternative is to establish an executive 
agency which shall be definitely clothed with sufficient power to 
prevent the development again in this industry of those condi- 
tions which have heretofore been the subject of so many investi- 
gations, and which have given rise to so much’suspicion and 
distrust. 

This, it is believed, will be accomplished by the enactment 
of the accompanying bill. The greatest care has been taken in 
its preparation to avoid interference with private initiative and 
not to place arbitrary powers in the hands of any government 
agent. While private rights are amply safeguarded, assurance 
is given that public rights shall not be without constant, vigilant 
protection. It is believed that this measure will meet the 
demands of all the great farm organizations, and that it will 
prove satisfactory to consumers, from both of which classes has 
come the imperative call for legislation. The measure is 
intended primarily to eliminate distrust and suspicion of the 
methods under which markets are conducted. By thus inspiring 
confidence in the markets, it will eventually prove of material 
benefit, not only to the producers and the consumers, but to all 
of the market agencies as well. 


Hearings before House Committee on Agriculture 

Commencing February 24, the House Committee on 
Agriculture has been holding daily hearings on meat- 
packing legislation. It was originally planned by that 
committee to allow only forty hours—one-half of the time 
to be granted to those favoring the legislation and the 
other half to those opposed to it. As the hearings pro- 
gressed, this time limit has been extended, so that every- 
one who wished to be heard might have the opportunity. 
Those favoring the legislation are being heard first. 
These hearings will probably be concluded by the latter 
part of March, and it is believed that a measure sub- 
stantially along the lines of the bill recommended by 
the Senate will be reported by the House committee. 


* * ~ 


Kansas Approves Legislation 
At the annual convention of the Kansas Live Stock 
Association, held January 29-31, 1920, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That we indorse the action of the Kansas legis- 
lature in the passage of the Burdick bill, creating the Live 
Stock Bureau; and we also commend the action of our governor 
in promptly signing the same, making it effective. We favor 
the passage of federal legislation pending in Congress, known 
as the combined Kendrick and Kenyon bills, similar to the 
Kansas law, known as the Burdick Dill. 


A synopsis of the Burdick bill above mentioned is 
published on page 56 of the February Propucer. In 
many respects it is even more drastic than the revised 
K-K bill. 
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Texas Association Supports Bill 


February 24-26, 1920, the Buyers’ and Sellers’ Live 
Stock Association met in convention at Amarillo, Tex., 
and, among other things, unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


WHEREAS, There is now pending in the national Congress 
what is known as the Anderson redrafted Kendrick-Kenyon bill, 
having for its object the regulation and supervision of the 
meat-packing industry of the United States, such embodying 
clauses providing for the creating of a commission to supervise 
the operations of packing-houses and the marketing of live 
stock and the finished products therefrom, the functions of the 
said commission to be along a line similar to those of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its regulatory control over 
the national railways, and other such features as will safeguard 
the best interests of the producers, the consumers, and the pack- 
ers; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Buyers’ and Sellers’ Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, of Amarillo, Tex., embracing as it does many men fore- 
most in the nation’s beef production, go on record as favoring 
and indorsing the Anderson redrafted Kendrick-Kenyon bill and 
pledge its faithful and earnest efforts in the final passage and 
enactment into law of the aforesaid bill. 


CORN BELT MEAT PRODUCERS INDORSE 
PACKER LEGISLATION 


ESOLVED, That we consider the revised Kenyon-Kendrick 
bill for supervision of the packing industry a measure 
which it is to the advantage of farmers and stockmen, the 
packers, and the people generally, to have enacted into law at 
the earliest possible date. We request the senators and con- 
gressmen from this state to use every effort to secure prompt 
and favorable action upon this bill. We especially request Con- 
gressman G. N. Haugen, chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, to endeavor to secure prompt and favorable action 
by his committee.” 

Thus squarely did the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion, at its sixteenth annual convention in Des Moines, Iowa, 
last month, place itself on record as favoring the passage of the 
new “K-K bill,” following a strong plea by President Sykes 
for the prompt enactment of this legislation. The generally 
unsatisfactory condition of the live-stock industry was one of 
the chief topics of discussion during the meeting, and a unani- 
mous sentiment prevailed that the time had come for the farmer 
and cattle-raiser to assert themselves, to the end that a fair 
return may be guaranteed them on their investment and labor. 

Henry A. Wallace, associate editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
gave an instructive talk on the various factors entering into 
the price-making problem, asserting that producers should never 
be satisfied with the antiquated formula of “supply and demand,” 
but should rather approach the question from the standpoint of 
cost of production. The one thing essential to bring about 
better conditions was organization. 

Stephen Bray, of the Bureau of Markets, sketched the work 
done by that bureau under the Food-Control Act in the interest 
of producers and shippers of live stock. Appreciation of the 
services rendered by the bureau was expressed in a resolution, 
which, however, recommended that the statistics given out “be 
digested and condensed in such a way that they can be under- 
stood by the stockman and farmer, and that when this is done 
they be given more general distribution.” 

Another resolution strongly urged upon Congress the appro- 
priation of ample funds for the use of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, for the purpose of making monthly estimates of the 
numbers of live stock, and of “feeding cattle and stock hogs 
likely to come to market during the following three months.” 

“Price drives” were condemned in emphatic language, espe- 
cially “the efforts of Attorney-General Palmer and others in 
authority to beat down prices of agricultural products.” 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 
BY DUNNE MANWAY 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1920. 
HE SCENE OF THE STRUGGLE for the establishment of 
federal control of the meat-packing industry was transferred 


late in February from the Senate to the House. The substitute 
Kendrick-Kenyon bill, which was presented to the Senate Com- 


mittee on Agriculture and Forestry by Senator Kendrick, was ° 


reported favorably by Senator Gronna, chairman of that. com- 
mittee, on February 20, and four days later the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture opened hearings. Although the original 
Kenyon bill introduced in the House by Congressman Sydney 
Anderson, of Minnesota, is the only measure formally before 
the lower chamber, Congressman Gilbert N. Haugen, chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, announced, when he 
opened the hearings, that no special bill was under consideration 
by that committee, but that it was intended to make a general 
canvass of the situation for the purpose of deciding if any legis- 
lation should be recommended to the House. 

W. B. Colver, of the Federal Trade Commission, repeated in 
substance before the House committee the testimony he has 
already given on numerous other occasions recommending some 
form of legislation. He was followed by representatives of 
several farm) organizations, who also urged the necessity for 
congressional action. 

C. M. O’Donel, of Bell Ranch, N. M., first vice-president of 
the American National Live Stock Association, was the first of 
a large delegation of live-stock producers to take the stand. 
He asserted that it was beyond all question that a large majority 
of the stockmen of the nation are demanding federal super- 
vision of the industry. Most of the opposition which has been 
expressed has been based, he said, upon a misapprehension of 
the character of the legislation proposed. He read the resolution 
adopted by the American National Live Stock Association at the 
convention in Spokane, Wash., as well as the resolutions of 
several other live-stock associations—all of them emphatically 
recommending legislation. Statements that the American 
National had opposed legislative action, which were contained 
in a telegram sent to Senator Phipps, of Colorado, by certain 
Colorado stockmen, charging that Senator Kendrick had broken 
faith with the organization, were officially and categorically 
denied by Mr. O’Donel. 

Mr. O’Donel criticized the Swift statement of profits con- 
tained in the 1920 “Year Book” of Swift & Co., pointing out 
that the sum of $800,000 deducted for federal and foreign taxes 
was not included in the profits total, to that degree affect- 
ing the per-pound profit ratio. In addition to that, he called 
the attention of the committee to the fact that the entire state- 
ment is based on an inventory value. This value, he said, could 
be arbitrarily fixed in such a manner as to make a difference 
of millions of dollars in the final statement. 

His chief contention, however, was that the stock-yards and 
packing-houses constitute in effect a public utility, and that as 
such they should be subject to federal supervision. The great 
need of the industry, he asserted, is the restoration of confidence 
in the markets, so that every shipper will know absolutely that 
all danger of manipulation has been eliminated. The bill 
reported by the Senate committee, he said, reflected the general 
desires of the great majority of stock-growers. 

As the hearings progressed, interest increased to such an 
extent that it was necessary to move from the room of the 
House Committee on Agriculture to the large hearing-room of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, in order to accommo- 
date the persons interested in following the testimony. All 
the leading packers were well represented by their attorneys 
and agents, while the Washington employees of the Institute 
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of American Meat Packers were constantly in evidence. At 
the same time there was a small, but active, delegation from 
the American National Live Stock Association, reinforced by 
delegates from the Consumers’ League, the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, the 
Nebraska Improved Breeders’ and Feeders’ Association, and 
various other farm organizations. 

The presence of so varied an audience lent color to the 
proceedings, particularly after the packer attorneys—Henry 
Veeder for Swift & Co. and M. W. Borders for the Morris 
interests—began to interrupt the witnesses who were testifying 
in favor of legislation. At one time, while E. C. Lasater, of 
Falfurrias, Tex., was on the stand, Mr. Borders rose to question 
him, and a moment later the debate had become general, with 
Veeder and Borders participating for the packers, while 
O’Donel, Collins, and Lasater took the part of the producers. 
The occasion was rather significant. The subject under discus- 
sion at the time was the control of the stock-yards, and Borders, 
replying to certain testimony of Lasater, declared that the 
packers hoped that the producers would gain control, now that 
it is necessary for the packers to sell the yards under the 
consent decree of the Attorney-General. With some hesitation, 
he said he felt sure that, if the stock-yards fell into the control 
of private railroads, there would certainly be discrimination 
in their management. He did not undertake to explain, how- 
ever, what reason the railroads should have for discriminating 
among patrons of the stock-yards, or why he was so certain 
that such would be the result, in spite of the fact that he and 
all the other representatives of the packers had so continuously 
maintained that the packers, with all the motive in the world, 
have never shown any discrimination. 

Among the most effective statements made to the com- 
mittee was that of L. G. Phelps, of Pitchfork, Wyo., who, in a 
brief address, compared the proposed packer legislation to the 
Federal Reserve law. He told how a prominent western banker, 
who sevén years ago had strenuously opposed the enactment 
of the Federal Reserve law, on the ground that it would ruin 
the bankers of the country, confessed to him that it was only 
this law that saved him and thousands of other bankers from 
severe loss during and just prior to the war. This legislation, 
Phelps predicted, would have an effect similar to that of the 
Federal Reserve law, by inspiring confidence in all the markets, 
and removing all danger of manipulation or thought of manipu- 
lation; it would stabilize the industry for producer and packer 
alike, and in the end would prove vastly beneficial to all 
concerned. He declared his belief that in resisting legislation 
the packers were in effect opposing their own interests. 

Charles D. Carey, of Cheyenne, Wyo.; J. H. Montgomery, 
of Basin, Wyo.; John E. Patrick, of Sheridan, Wyo., and 
Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, Colo., also appeared on behalf 
of the American National Live Stock Association and urged the 
necessity for legislation. Mr. Carey put into the record some 
rather interesting figures showing that in 1903, at the time 
the injunction which resulted from the Garfield investigation 
was issued against the packers, their net worth amounted to 
$92,000,000, and that at the present time this figure has 
increased to $479,000,000—a gain of $387,000,000 in seventeen 
years. During this period, $105,000,000 has been paid out in 
dividends, and only $89,000,000 of new capital has been in- 
vested in the business. Then, to show the difference in the 
financial problems of the packers and the producers, he pointed 
out that, according to the Swift “Year Book,” the packer turn- 
over takes place at the most in twenty days. As compared with 
this, he asserted, the producer has a turn-over every four years. 

The hands of those advocating legislation were greatly 
strengthened by the arrival, Saturday morning, March 6, of a 
delegation of thirteen representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, including the president, J. R. Howard, of 
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Clemons, Iowa, the secretary, J. W. Coverdale, of Ames, Iowa, 
and eleven members of the executive committee. This organiza- 
tion, which was consummated in Chicago last November, repre- 
sents today over 1,500,000 farmers.and stock-growers. At a 
meeting arranged shortly after their arrival by A. A. Sykes, 
of Ida Grove, Iowa, president of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association, the delegation voted unanimously to approve the 
campaign for legislation and to request the privilege of being 
heard before the committee. 


As the hearings went forward, although the packer repre- 
sentatives had not yet been heard as this was written, the feel- 
ing increased that the committee would report legislation. 
Congress, like the public, is unable to understand why, after 
yielding to the injunction insisted upon by the Attorney-General, 
and thereby in effect confessing the truth of the charges which 
have been made by the producers, the packers should now fight 
legislation. In spite of all the propaganda of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, the public knows now that the pro- 
posed legislation does not savor of government ownership, but 
merely provides for effective supervision by a disinterested 
agency representing all the people. Congress, through its 
experience with the railroad problem, is too familiar now with 
the necessity for federal regulation of business that is too big 
te be regulated by the states, to be frightened by charges of 
federal interference in private enterprise. 


* ok * 


One of the most active and effective agencies working in the 
interest of meat-packing legislation is the National Consumers’ 
League, represented in Washington by Miss Jessie R. Haver. 
Through the work of this organization a campaign in behalf of 
federal control of the packers has been undertaken by the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, the leaders of the 
National Suffrage Association, and the National League of 
Women Voters. A special committee of the last-named organi- 
zation, headed by Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, formerly of Denver, 
Colo., wife of Tariff Commissioner Edward P. Costigan, has been 
giving close study to the problem, and at the first national con- 
vention of the league, held in Chicago on February 16, 1920, 
resolutions prepared by this committee indorsing the proposed 
legislation were carried by an overwhelming vote. 


* * * 


All danger that grazing fees on the national forests would 
be increased by legislative action was eliminated early in March 
when, on motion of Senator John B. Kendrick, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry struck from the agricultural 
appropriation bill the permissive clause providing for a reap- 
praisal of the forest pasturage. 

As the bill was originally reported by the House committee, 


it contained a provision requiring an immediate reappraisal, 
which would have had the result of increasing grazing fees on 
all the national forests for the next fiscal year. Western con- 
gressmen, led by Representative Hayden, of Arizona, and Repre- 
sentative Smith, of Idaho, with the assistance of Republican 
Floor Leader Mondell, succeeded in removing this provision 
when the bill was under consideration on the floor. Congress- 
men from the Middle West, however, made a determined effort 
to secure an increase of fees, and it was feared that the cam- 
paign would also be taken up in the Senate. Now that the Senate 
has definitely gone on record to leave the matter wholly in the 
hands of the department, there is practically no possibility that 
an increase in fees will be ordered. 


A determined effort was made in the Senate committee 
against the appropriation for the destruction of predatory ani- 
mals. The amount provided in the House bill is $456,040, while 
a reduction from what was requested by the department has 
been approved by the Senate committee. 
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PALMER-PACKER AGREEMENT NOW MADE 
MANDATORY 


T THE TIME announcement was made of the agreement 

between Attorney-General Palmer and the packers, accord- 
ing to which the latter were “to forever dissociate themselves 
from all ‘unrelated lines,’” and “to perpetually submit to the 
jurisdiction of the United States District Court, under an injunc- 
tion forbidding the defendants maintaining a monopoly on any 
food products,” the statement was authorized that later a decree 
covering the terms of the agreement would be filed in a federal 
court. This step was accomplished when, on February 27, a 
decree was entered in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia at the instance of the Attorney-General, with the 
concurrence of attorneys representing the packers. The decree, 
now made mandatory, affects eighty-seven packing firms. Its 
stipulations must be carried out within two years. 

Addressing the court, Mr. Palmer said: 

“The decree is designed to restore freedom of competition 
and increase the opportunities for individual initiative in busi- 
ness, which must in time bear good fruit for the public welfare. 
In brief, the decree removes the menace of control of unrelated 
industries by the ‘big five,’ and confines their activities in future 
to the business of distributing meat and its by-products under 
an injunction which restrains them from unfair and unlawful 
practices.” 

M. W. Borden, speaking for the packers, declared that it was 
no sense of guilt which had -prompted the latter to agree to 
the injunction, but solely a desire to stop hurtful criticism, to 
promote a better understanding between packers and public, 
and to stabilize conditions in order that the efficiency and bene- 
fits of the industry might be preserved. 


KANSAS LIVE-STOCK FEEDERS TO MEET 

ANSAS LIVE-STOCK FEEDERS will meet in annual con- 

vention at the Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan., on 
March 20. A program of unusual interest has been prepared, 
and a large attendance is anticipated. 

An important feature of the convention will be a report of 
results secured during the past year by the Kansas Experiment 
Station in feeding 100 steers, 445 lambs, and 240 hogs. These 
tests were planned to furnish information that might help 
answer the many inquiries received concerning more economi- 
cal methods of production. They cover a wide range of investi- 
gations into the relative merits of different classes of feeds, 
and the conclusions arrived at should prove of great value to 
practical stockmen. 

There will be a number of addresses by prominent speakers 
directly interested in the different phases of live-stock 
production. 


THE CALENDAR 
March 16-18 — Forty-fourth Annual Convention of Cattle Rais- 
ers’ Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 


Maich 20 — Eighth Annual Convention of Kansas Live - Stock 
Feeders, Manhattan, Kan. 


March 24—General Conference of National Live Stock Exchange, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

March 29-31— Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association, Roswel!, N. M. 


April 5-7 — Fourth Annual Inter-Mountain Stock Show, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


April 12-13—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

April 15-16—Semi-Annual Convention of California Cattlemen’s 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 

April 15-16— Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


April 20-21 — Annual Convention of Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association, Billings, Mont. 
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THE NEW RAILROAD BILL 


RESIDENT WILSON signed the railroad bill on 
P the afternoon of February 28, and at 12:01 a.M., 

March 1, the roads were turned back to their own- 
ers. As in most, if not all, such cases, the new legisla- 
tion represents a compromise between conflicting 
cpinions. In its entirety it does not suit any faction. 
But this is now beside the question. The law has been 


enacted, and all interests should gracefully abide by its 


terms. The railroad brotherhoods opposed it to the last 
ditch, bringing strong pressure to bear on the President 
to veto the bill. Time alone will demonstrate the wis- 
dom or otherwise of many of its provisions. It is not 
final. If any of its features should prove to be wrong 
or unfair, it can be amended. A great majority of the 
people wanted the roads returned to their owners as 
promptly as possible, and in the public mind the realiza- 
tion of that important object transcends everything else. 

The new bill is so long and involved that we will 
not attempt even to outline it, but will merely skele- 
tonize its important provisions, as follows: 


Details of the Return 
The act sets forth the manner of the return of the 
railroads, and the method of adjustment between car- 
riers and the government of the indebtedness arising 
out of the guaranteed-compensation clause of the Fed- 
eral Control Act, the advances to carriers for interest 
payments, the amounts paid out by the government for 

betterments, additional equipment, ete. 


Rates and Earnings 
It provides that the rates and charges in effect on 
February 29, 1920, shall continue until changed by fed- 
eral or state authority; but that prior to September 1, 
1920, no rate. fare, or charge shall be reduced unless 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
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intent of this section is that the present rates are to be 
continued for at least six months. 

For six months commencing March 1, 1920, the gov- 
erhment guarantees to carriers earnings proportionate 
to those paid under the contract made pursuant to the 
Federal Control Act. This is the only absolute guaran- 
tee of earnings contained in the bill. 

The sum of $300,000,000 has been appropriated by 
Congress as a revolving fund to be used for two years 
in making loans to carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is to determine 
the valuation of the property of the carriers used in 
the service of transportation, and to prescribe such 
rates and charges as will, ‘‘under honest, efficient, and 
economical management, and reasonable expenditures 
for maintenance of way, structures, and equipment,’’ 
yield a fair return. For the two years beginning Mareh 
1, 1920, the commission is directed to consider 514 per 
cent a fair return, but may allow one-half per cent more 
for improvements, betterments, or equipment. If any 
earrier receives for any year a net railway operating 
income in excess of 6 per cent, one-half of such excess 
shall be placed in a reserve fund by the carrier, and 
the remaining one-half shall be paid to the government 
and used as a revolving fund, to be administered by 
the commission in furthering the public interest in rail- 
way transportation through loans to carriers, purchase 
of equipment and facilities, leasing thereof; ete. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 

The feature of the Senate bill providing for a trans- 
portation board to take over some of the functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, with certain addi- 
tional duties, was stricken from the bill in conference. 
In leu thereof the powers and duties of the commis- 
sion were considerably enlarged. Under the new act 
the commission is charged with supervision of the con- 
solidation of railroad systems, as permitted in the law; 
with jurisdiction over new construction; with oversight 
over the issuance of railroad securities; with authority 
to decide what rate of return carriers are entitled to 
during the first two-year period and thereafter. In 
fact, the commission will determine the national policy as 
to railroad revenue. It has supreme pov sr over rates 
and divisions; authority to permit pooling of railroad 
treffic and revenue; jurisdiction over terminals, prefer- 
ences, pricrities in shipments, and routing. It possesses 
practically the same power in respect to car service as 
was granted the President under the Federal Control Act. 

The membership of the commission is increased to 
eleven, with terms of seven years; each to receive an 
annual salary of $12,000. 


Labor Disputes 
The Senate conferees assented to the elimination of 
the anti-strike section in the Cummins bill. \ Under the 
new law it is made the duty of carriers and employees to 
exert every reasonable effort to avoid interruption of 
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traffic through strikes. As an aid in settling labor dis- 
putes, ‘‘railroad boards of labor adjustment’’ may be 
established by agreement between the carriers and their 
employees. Anticipating the probability, however, that 
managers and employees would not at all times agree, 
the law creates a ‘‘Railroad Labor Board’’ of nine 
members—three representing the employees, three the 
carriers, and three the public. These members are each 
to receive an annual salary of $10,000. The central office 
of the board is to be maintained at Chicago, Ill. It is to 
decide wage. disputes, either referred to it by any 
“board of labor adjustment;” or on application of any 
organization of employees; or on petition of unorganized 
employees; or, finally, on its own motion. Its decisions 
require the concurrence of at least five members. The 
board is authorized to establish rates of wages and 
working conditions. It is specifically directed to review 
any decisions or agreements made by “railroad boards 
of labor adjustment,’’ and suspend the operation there- 
of if it appears that they involve such an increase in 
wages as will necessitate an advance in railroad rates. 
It is empowered to compel attendance of witnesses and 
to administer oaths. Penalty is prescribed for failure 
to furnish any data asked for, or to attend any hearings 
when subpoenaed. Present railroad wages are continued 
for six months. 


The act does not prohibit strikes. The framers of 


this legislation hoped that through the ‘‘boards of labor 
adjustment’’ and the higher ‘‘Railroad Labor Board”’ 
all differences could be adjusted without resort to 


strikes. In view of the eminent fairness of this labor 
section, it is a sad commentary on organized labor that 
it should have so vigorously opposed it. 


Private Management to Insure Better Service 

Whether we call it a success or a failure, the federal 
operation of railways during the war period has at least 
crystallized public sentiment on that issue. The majority 
of the public is now thoroughly convinced that it will 
receive better service, and at less expense, through man- 
agement by the owners of the property, as distinguished 
from government operation. The public has felt that 
individual initiative was lost, and that the efficiency 
of labor was seriously impaired, under government man- 
agement. Railway operation by the government was a 
success in that it largely contributed to winning the war. 
Under all the circumstances, it was a necessity. It 
has been considered a failure in that it did not give nor- 
mal service at the old rates. Probably that failure would 
have been the same under private management. 


Cost of Government Operation Enormous 
Previous to the new law our government had appro- 
priated $1,250,000,000 for expenditures by the United 
States Railroad Administration. Under the new law 
$500,000,000 more has been appropriated; and probably 
before the end of 1920 another appropriation of approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars will be necessary. 
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Of this vast sum, it is estimated that the carriers 
will probably repay to the government within the next 
decade about $1,400,000,000; leaving a net loss to the 
government of $850,000,000, or thereabout,:for the en- 
tire period of government operation and the settlement 
of indebtedness thereunder. 


Weaker Roads to Be Chief Beneficiaries 

The so-called “strong” railroads are not particularly 
pleased with this legislation—especially with that pro- 
vision which compels them to turn over their earnings 
in excess of a fixed maximum. They take the position 
that extra earnings are imperative in order that they 
may improve their properties, and purchase additional 
equipment with which adequately to serve the needs of 
the country they traverse. On the other hand, it is 
conceded on all sides that the weak lines are distinctly 
benefited by the new bill. 


How Stockmen Are Affected 

Stockmen are most concerned in the question of better 
service, and what rates or charges they will have to pay. 
Of special interest to them is the provision that on or- 
dinary live stock in carloads the rate to stock-yards 
shall include delivery without any extra charge. This 
will do away with the terminal charge at Chicago and 
similar charges at other markets. 

Improved service, however, is not likely to result as 
speedily as many hope. It will take time to secure 
additional motive power and to build 100,000 to 200,000 
more cars, which are urgently needed. Repairs to old 
equipment and power cannot be made overnight. There 
is much to be done in the way of improving roadbeds 
and building additional track facilities. Much of this 
work was deferred during the war period. Labor trou- 
bles have accentuated the delay since the war. In our 
opinion, the service should gradually improve; for un- 
der private operation there should be greater labor 
efficiency. At present there are no impending railroad 
strikes on the horizon. The situation, on the whole, looks 
encouraging. 

Applications for Advances in Rates Will Be First Result 

Already railway executives are considering making 
prompt application to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a 25 per cent, or even greater, increase in 
railway rates and charges. In some sections of the coun- 
try an advance seems necessary. In other territories we 
doubt whether it can be proved to be justified. Under 
the plan of consolidation of the carriers into rate groups 
and zones, the commission will determine what charges 
are necessary to yield a fair return within that group. 
If the bulk of the mileage in such a rate group is now 
earning 6 per cent or better, then a further increase in 
charges should not be permitted. In the so-called inter- 
mountain region many of the important carriers, under 
government operation, earned as much as the govern- 
ment guarantee; several important lines earned consid- 
erably more; and this was done under the present rates 
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and charges. In such instances the commission could 
hardly, under the terms of the new law, grant increased 
rates to the carriers in that territory. Whether ad- 
vances are justified. in the intermountain region is a 
question to be determined by the commission. The live- 
stock industry will be represented when that issue 
comes up. 


American National Live Stock Association Represented _ 


at All Hearings 

At all the hearings before the Commerce Committees 
in Congress on this railroad legislation the American 
National Live Stock Association has been represented 
by its attorney and other officers. The views of the live- 
stock industry have been fully and carefully presented, 
and many briefs have been submitted in support of our 
position. THe Propucer takes pride in stating that in 
many important respects the new law is in consonance 
with the recommendations of that association. 


HANDICAPPING BUREAU OF CROP 
ESTIMATES 
S REPORTED by the Committee on Agriculture 
A of the House of Representatives, the appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of Crop Estimates for the 
coming year has been reduced from the $600,000 asked 
for to $322,000—less than the sum allotted to the bureau 
previous to the war. 

This, of course, is in the interest of so-called economy. 
But, as too often is the case when lawmakers start to 
trim the political plum tree, the pruning-knife has been 
applied in the wrong place. Surely plenty of dead 
wood might be found elsewhere, without attacking one 
of the most vital and indispensable branches of the gov- 
ernment service. 

Never before has the work of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates been of such importance as at present. The 
value to the stockmen ‘and farmers of the country of 
complete and reliable statistics pertaining to their in- 
dustry has been so forcibly demonstrated by recent ex- 
perience that it is amazing that an attempt should now 
be made, not only to prevent the bureau from carrying 
out the planned extension of its activities, but actually 
to restrict these. The annual estimates of the numbers 
of live stock; the monhly reports on acreage and yields 
of crops; the information published periodically on mar- 
ketable surpluses, price fluctuations, losses from all 
ecauses—these and many similar data no other agency 
has the machinery for collecting and distributing. The 
discontinuance of, or serious interference with, this work 
would be a calamity. 

Most earnestly we urge that this program be not car- 
ried out. Let our readers immediately write to their 
representatives in Congress, vigorously protesting 
against this proposed action. Let every live-stock or- 
ganization in the country promptly take steps to make 
its influence felt. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


DVERSE WEATHER CONDITIONS, especially 
A in the East, aggravating an already serious 

shortage of transportation facilities, united with 
the influenza epidemic, price considerations, and a 
somewhat tighter money market to curtail the volume 
of business during the past month. Manufacturing in 
most lines continues active, with demand generally out- 
running production. The return of the railroads to 
private control, with the resultant anticipation of heavy 
orders for new equipment, will prove a powerful stimu- 
lus to the iron and steel trade, and find its reflection in 
other branches of industry. The wool and hide markets 
remain conspicuously quiet, a tendency to restrict orders 
being discernible among both manufacturers and whole- 
salers, as retail dealers in wearing apparel report an 
increasing reluctance on the part of the public to pay 
prevailing prices. Cotton, on the other hand, is firm at 
high figures, spot cotton on the New York Exchange 
registering the highest quotation since the Civil War. 
Building operations throughout the country are brisk, 
although restrained to some extent by the high cost of 
materials. The automobile and motor-truck trade en- 
joys undiminished prosperity. 

Our foreign commerce, as noted elsewhere in this 
issue, again set new records in January. In spite of the 
difficulties of financing, the expected slump in exports 
did not materialize; imports, on the other hand, re 
sponded appreciably to the efforts put forth by Euro- 
pean nations to restore their disturbed trade balance. 
As a result of this favorable turn, in connection with 
considerable recent shipments of gold from London to the 
United States, exchange rates have rallied slightly. 

In the field of national and international politics, 
the events which threaten to deflect the trade compass 
are the new clouds darkening the outlook for a ecom- 
promise on the Peace Treaty, the Adriatic muddle with 
its dangerous possibilities, the lack of responsible 
leadership in our internal affairs, and the coming presi- 
dential election—ever a more or less disturbing in- 
fluence, but this year especially so, if the League of 
Nations and our whole future relations to the rest of 
the world are to be dragged into the campaign, as now 
seems probable. Steadying factors have been the pas- 
sage of the railroad legislation, a somewhat more re- 
assuring labor situation, and multiplying signs that the 
people are beginning to regain their normal equilibrium 
after the orgies of the war. 

Bradstreet’s food index for the week ending March 
6, based on the prices per pound of thirty-one articles 
used for food, was $4.85, against $4.92 the week before 
and $4.71 for the corresponding week in 1919. 


Perhaps Hoover is ashamed to admit that he’s either a 
Republican or a Democrat.—Columbia Record. 

Mr. Hoover’s record in controlling food may enable him to 
“pring home the bacon.”—Columbia Record. 
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ORGANIZATION WORK OF CALIFORNIA 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


BY W. S. EVERTS 
Field Representative, California Cattlemen’s Association 


HE PRIME CONSIDERATION of the California Cattle- 

men’s Association this year is building up its membership. 
The foundation of the organization under L. A. Nares, past 
president, and D. J. Stollery, secretary, has been ably planned 
and carried out. By the formation of county organizations, 
zone organizations (five in number), and the central or state 
governing board of directors, an ideal method of organizing the 
cattlemen of this large state has been evolved. Practically 
every county in the state now has some sort of organization, 
with a membership ranging from 10 to 90 per cent of the cat- 
tlemen of the county. 

It might be stated here that the livestock industry in 
California is now approaching conditions of organization simi- 
lar to those outlined by Julian M. Bassett, of Texas, in his 
address before the American National Live Stock Association 
at its twentieth annual convention in 1917. This plan com- 
prised, first, the county organization, handling purely local 
affairs; secondly, the zone organization, looking after district 
or county-group affairs; next, the state organization, having 
charge of matters common to the whole—especially legislation; 
finally, the National Association, to which the state organiza- 
tion belongs, handling matters of national import. The zone 
is necessary in this state, because of the size and number of 
its counties. The county and state organizations are the most 
important within the state. 

Past experience has demonstrated 
propaganda of any sort will not get the members. Though 
always considering joining, and recognizing the benefits of 
organization, the cattleman is prone to put off this detail, as 
it can be attended to “any time’—which time never seems to 
arrive. Getting this prospective member to attend a meeting, 
or going to his ranch with this object, accomplishes the result. 
This year the California Cattlemen’s Association decided to 
put one or two men in the field for this purpose. There was 
also the consideration that closer association with the cattle- 
men themselves, getting first-hand information of conditions 
and problems in the field, would result in more henefit to the 
industry. Besides, the gathering and co-ordination of all this 
information would serve to form a basis for future legislation 
and policies. 

The method pursued is to hold county meetings, members 
bringing in the local non-members. Able speakers outline the 
organization, objects, and plans of the association. Usually 
many new members are secured at these meetings. As they are 
held about a week apart, the field man has opportunity to call 
personally on the cattlemen, usually accompanied by a member. 
Previous to each meeting, letters are sent to both members 
and non-members in that county, and articles are published 
in the local papers. This work is managed from the central 
office in San Francisco. : 

The first month of this work is now completed. It has been 
a great success. The counties covered were Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, San Benito, and Contra Costa. In the last-named county 
@ new organization was perfected, Contra Costa being one of 
the few counties which had never had an association. During 
this time, which included about eighteen days of actual field 
work, there were added sixty-five new members, representing 
about 12,000 head of stock; not counting those who are bound 
to come in because of the interest aroused and the benefits 
to accrue. 

Many local matters of interest affecting the industry were 
brought out. The more uniform ones were: needed amend- 
ments to the present hide and brand inspection bill, service 
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of the railroads, and the need for an adequate fence law. Con- 
ditions in regard to the first and last items are different in 
this state from what they are in most localities. Due to the 
unorganized state of the cattle industry in California, the 
hide and brand bill, as passed by the Jegislature in 1917, was 
not exactly what was desired. Some live-stock organizations 
even opposed the bill, and no organized support was given it. 
The result was a compromise on many important points. In- 
adequate inspection is the chief cause of complaint. This is 
admitted by the state board of agriculture, which is endeavor- 
ing to carry out the law as well as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Insufficient funds do not allow inspection in some 
sections. For the same reason, efficient men will not take the 
job, as the remuneration offered is inadequate. The law now 
having been in force for nearly three years, its weak points 
are well known, and at the next session of the legislature the 
association will present certain amendments. 

Regarding fences, it must be understood that California 
is a great fruit-producing state. It has been the policy of late 
years for orchardists to remove fences along the -highways. 
The cattleman driving to rail-head needs an army of vaqueros, 
not only to keep his cattle moving together, but to keep them 
off private property. This inadequate fencing also applies to 
grain and alfalfa fields, truck-gardens, etc. 

There are, of course, many other matters affecting the live- 
stock industry. With increasing frequency the remark is 
heard among cattlemen that conditions can be improved only 
by themselves through their own organizations. Having 
taken up this work prior to the war for the old central asso- 
ciation, now absorbed by the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and having participated in the passage of the hide and 
brand bill, the writer is in position to state that the value of 
organization is now much better appreciated, and that the in- 
dustry is approaching a degree of organization which will 
assure recognition at the hands of the legislature. The cattle- 
men of this state have been at the mercy of other interests. 
Who has not heard of our growers of citrus, prune, apricot, 
peach, raisin, walnut, and other fruits—the most powerful 
agricultural co-operative organizations in the world today— 
marketing their own products? These organizations get what 
they want, because they have a 90 per cent membership and 
support. 

State organizations get their main power through a united 
county backing, which backing controls the county repre- 
sentative in the legislature, especially if representing nearly 
all the stockmen. The state as a unit cannot accomplish a 
great deal nationally, but the American National Live Stock 
Association, supported in the same way by state organizations, 
will certainly accomplish any object vital to the industry, 
especially in the legislative field, which comprises most of its 
activity. Remarks to this effect are now the rule at meetings, 
and the work of both state and national associations is being 
appreciated more and more. 


ARMY BEEF TO BE DISPOSED OF 


NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE by the War Depart- 

ment that it will sell by negotiation through its Surplus 
Property Division some 5,000,000 pounds of fresh and frozen 
beef which had been packed on war orders and put in the 
freezer between January 1 and May 10, 1919. Of this, 3,000,000 
pounds are stored at Chicago and 2,000,000 pounds at New 
York. It is in equal quantities of hind- and fore-quarters. 
Minimum bids must be for 30,000 pounds to be considered. 


When we finally bury the hatchet with the Germans, it will 
be just as well to note carefully where it is buried—New York 
World. 
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AN ECHO FROM SPOKANE 


POKANE—“Daughter of the Sun.” Deep in the 
treasure-trove of Indian lore lies buried the legend 
of the Sun Spirit that brought warmth and wealti 

and wisdom to the people of the West. Generously 
resurrected for the occasion, the radiant goddess beamed 
on the stockmen assembled last January in the city to 
which she bequeathed her name, till the most frigid 
among them thawed under the glow of her golden smile 
and the most prosaic thrilled to the sound of her sii- 
very voice. 

Among the recollections taken back with them from 
that eventful gathering, the members of the American 
National Live Stock Association will cherish with par- 
ticular pleasure the memory of this radiant apparition. 
Auspiciously as she opened the meeting, her 
spirit hovered over its deliberations till its 
harmonious close—even as the sun breaks the 
ice of winter, melts away chilling 
restraints, and unites all forces 
for progress and fruitful effort in 
the gladsome concords of spring. 
They came girded for combat, they 
departed disarmed. 

This was her greeting: 

























A long time ago, in the heart of the forest that surrounds 
the Spokane Falls, a spirit was born. She was the Daughter 
of the Sun, and her name was Spokane. She was gayer than 
the spirits of sun and dance, and brighter than the spirits of 
flame; for she carried with her the essence of sunshine, and 
wherever she went she brought with her the gifts of beauty 
and warmth. Her people were the people who lived about 
the Spokane Falls; and, were they red or white, she brought 
to them gifts of golden grain, of luscious fruit, of the ability 
to dig the gold and silver from the mountain-sides. 
She was not always able to stay with them, however; for 
she was called back to her father in the sun. But her spirit has 
hovered about her chosen people, uniting them into a happy 
and contented city, which has smiled in the benefits of her 
gift until in her spirit they found the expression of their joy 
and gratitude, and until in their happiness, when other bene- 
factions were bestowed upon them, they looked to us to give 
to the world their message of happiness and satisfaction. 
The people of Spokane, in their kindness, have given me 
the honor of taking her place—of rey resenting her who holds 
so prominent a place in their hearts. They have given me the 
honor of talking to you here this morning, and of extending to 
you the welcome that they feel on this occasion. What I say 
to you this morning is what the Spokane people feel; what 
message of welcome I bring is an expression of the joy they 
have in their hearts at your presence here. You are welcome— 
you for whom we hold the highest respect and admiration. 
We realize how great and good this organization is in our 
country, and we want to extend to you the welcome that shows 
to you that we really appreciate the work which you are doing. 
Spokane welcomes you with joy in her heart, and with the 
thought that she wants you to carry away a happy picture of —— 
the greeting which you have received here. She extends a wel- “MISS SPOKANE” 
come that asks in return only that you hold in your hearts ana ° ; 
echo of the wish which we have in our hearts that you may ' (Marguerite Motie) 
return again another day. 
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THE SICCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 


THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


PACKER PROPAGANDA IN COLORADO 


BROOMFIELD, CoLo., February 20, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Regulation of the meat-packing industry, which would 
bring about more competition, as well as more protection for 
the’ producer, could not be expected to receive a favorable 
“reception from the few men whose apparent ambition has been 
to monopolize the industry; and it should occasion little sur- 
prise that some otherwise very good people have been found 
who could be employed, coerced, and even persuaded to use 
their influence, and the packers’ arguments, against legislation 
of this sort. 

From these arguments it would appear that, if a thug 
should knock you down, rather than give a policeman “bureau- 
cratic” power to represent the law, you should get up as best 
you might, and go and hire a lawyer to bring the offender to 
justice through the courts. If any injustice should be inflicted 
upon a shipper, or the shipper could be convinced that a com 
bination was working against him, certainly the perpetrator 
of the injustice would be much safer with the shipper a thou- 
sand miles away, seeking justice through courts and lawyers, 
than he would with a government man on the ground armed 
with authority to act in behalf of the shipper. 

“Bureaucracy” is a catching phrase to use in Colorado, 
because a number of men who at one time had a snap on 
certain free grazing land, and who have had to submit to regu- 
lation and to sharing this grass with others equally entitled 
to it, are easily inflamed by the thought of a bureau possessing 
power of regulation. The active part taken by the American 
National Live Stock Association in advocating g»vernment 
regulation of grazing land has created a prejudice against that 
organization among these men, to the extent that they are 
against everything that the association stands for. The friends 
of the packers and their organ have taken advantage of this 
prejudice, and for years have kept the stock organization of 
the state in a turmoil, and the stockmen fighting among them- 
selves rather than fighting for themselves. 

Only a short time ago the state live-stock association rid 
itself of any official representation from the packers, and its 
last convention, held in January, promised to be the most repre- 
sentative in its history. But the packers had not been asleep. 
Their organ had turned loose, as had their henchmen, to stir 
up the prejudice against “bureaucracy’’—to stir up every other 
prejudice, and old sore, which would either destroy the organ- 


ization or give them control of it. A clause in the by-laws of 
the state association made it possible for a large delegation 
from the stock-yards to join, and just before the time to vote on 
an indorsement of the K-K bill this delegation was on hand wit 
strong voices. An oral vote of the delegates present sounded 
very decidedly in favor of the packers. But there were some 
real stockmen, who were back on the farm, and who, through 
their local associations, had sent in their votes by representa- 
tives. These representatives had the right under the consti- 


tution to cast a vote for every paid-up member at home. When 


this vote was taken, a majority of over two hundred showed 
that they wanted legislation as proposed in the K-K bill. 


At the State Agricultural College all the rural organizations 
of Colorado met by delegates as one organization, known as 
the Farmers’ Congress. The packers were here as everywhere. 
They had worked into the program to a conspicuous degree; 
but a vote on the K-K bill showed that these farmers were 
with Senators Kendrick and Kenyon, with the exception of two 
or three. ; 

The Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union—which 
has a live-stock commission company at the Denver yards, repre- 
sents much more live stock than the Colorado Stockgrowers’ 
Association, and has a male membership in the state of twelve 
thousand—voted a unanimous indorsement of the K-K bill. 

Certain officers of the State Grange had been well corralled 
by the packers, and their paper through these officers was 
fighting the packers’ battle. An ex-governor of the state, who 
once lived on a farm for a while and was made eligible to this 
body, had carried the one-sided packer propaganda to these 
Officials. This organization, representing a membership of 
fourteen hundred rural people, met in annual convention in 
Denver last January, and, after having listened to the pro- 
ducer’s side of the question, voted, practically unanimously, 
for indorsing the efforts of Senators Kendrick and Kenyon. 

Among the producing class of Colorado the packers would 
have about one supporter in five hundred; and these would 
come from among the disgruntled members of the stock asso- 
ciation, or from those who are honestly, yet helplessly, yield- 
ing to their influence. 

In the city of Denver there is a so-called “agricultural 
bureau” attached to the Commercial Club. City people don’t 
know very much about agriculture. They think meat-packers 
are agriculturists, or at least should belong to that branch 
of the chamber. Anyway, the packers control this bureau. The 
rest of the body, the city press, and the city people generally 
think it is agricultural. At the bureau they sometimes talk 
about beans and wheat, and about the agricultural possibilities 
of Colorado; but more often they talk about what the packers 
have done for Denver, and what a catastrophe “bureaucratic 
government” would be for all the business men of the city. 
Of course, this body has money and some influence. When they 
tell the city people that they represent the live-stock interests 
of the state, we presume the city people believe it. And we 
don’t know that this belief will do any particular harm, as long 


as Congress understands the situation. Joun GRatTan. 
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PRODUCERS SHOULD OWN STOCK-YARDS 


PORTLAND, ORE., February 10, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Why shouldn’t the cattlemen own the stock-yards them- 
selves—not only in Portland, but in Omaha, Chicago, and else- 
where? In Spokane the cattlemen own the stock-yards, and 
there is little or no friction between tthe producer and the 
packer. 

Individual opinions differ as to whom the stock-yards and 
their appurtenances will be sold to under the Palmer-packer 
agreement. The right of the individual to invest his capital 
where he will has hitherto been held inviolable. What is to 
prevent Louis Swift or Ogden Armour from buying, out of his 
private funds, large blocks of stock in stock-yard companies, 
and thus circumventing any order of the government, as was 
the case in the dissolution of the Standard Oil Company? 

Some stockmen with whom the writer has talked feel that 
government control of stock-yards might be just as injurious 
to the best interests of the industry as packer control. They 
are afraid of governmental red tape and general inefficiency 
of government control. They cite the case of the railroads. 
Illustrating the point, they state that whole trainloads of cattle 
died of starvation in Wyoming and Idaho this winter in cars 
which were sidetracked. In spite of urgent calls, the ma- 
chinery of the government moved so slowly that the animals 
were dead before their owners could get relief from car and 
feed shortage. These stockmen are the more incensed because 
they feel that under private ownership they would have re- 
ceived very prompt action on such demands, as presidents of 
railroads prefer not to be held responsible to shareholders for 
lawsuits resulting from such policies. 

In the whirl of sentiment for and against federal control 
of the stock-yards, one thing only seems to be certain, and that 
is that the yards are to be sold—that the packers, as packing 
companies, must dispose of their interests. So the writer once 
more advances the suggestion that tle cattlemen immediately 


get together and own these yards themselves. Further, I sug- 


gest that they own them as non-profit associations. Let the 
yards be clearing-houses for the benefit of live-stock producers— 
places where the packers have to come to buy cattle, instead of 
places where the stockmen must go to sell cattle; which makes 
all the difference in the world. In other words, let us solve 
an economic problem in an economic manner, instead of re- 
sorting to politics as usual. 

The stock-yards are cattle hotels, owned or controlled by 
the packers. Apart from the open issue as to exactly what 
competition exists between packers, the feed question is one 
of the great grievances of the cattlemen. No shipper can 
bring his own feed to the yards. He must buy his feed day 
by day through the stock-yard company, and is said often to 


, have to pay deuble the market price of the total bulk quantity 


which he may consume while his cattle are in the yards. 

If the stock-yards are not owned by the packers for the 
purpose of making an intermediate profit out of the cattlemen, 
but merely as a convenience to themselves and to shippers, then 
the cattlemen could own the yards as a purely non-profit organ- 
ization and operate them for the benefit of shippers and packers, 
just as well as could the government itself. Such a form of 
organization has proved highly successful in other lines of 
production, and will commend itself to livestock men as a 
remedy for many grievances and dissensions between packers 
and shippers, some of which are only imaginary. 

But it must be pure co-operation, democratic in operation, 
non-profit in principle and practice—probably an association 
without capital stock. The plan, in brief, would be operation 
of the stock-yards by the stockmen on a cost basis only, each 
shipper being charged actual cost of operation of the yards, 


based upon the quantity of cattle he sent there annually or 
semi-annually. The permanent capital required to purchase 
the yards can easily be secured by the shippers themselves, 
without either giving up their control of the organization or 
having to dig into their own pockets for millions, if not hun- 
dreds of millions, of dollars. It presents no more difficulties 
than faced the fruit-growers of California in securing ample 
capital—millions of dollars overnight—to purchase or erect 
their own packing, warehousing, or cold-storage plants in Calli- 
fornia, and now in Oregon; no greater difficulties than the 
wheat-growers have had to overcome. 


As a result of years of experience with purely co-operative 
associations of producers, tested out by laws which are favor- 
able to the formation of such organizations, by custom, and 
by the time-honored attempts of inimical interests to break up 
producers’ associations, there is no fundamental problem con- 
fronting the stockmen which has not been solved elsewhere by 
one group or another of producers banded together ‘for col- 
lective marketing. Provided always that the associations are 
really and truly non-profit. The writer believes that any other 
form of organization of stockmen to control their own stock- 
yards will surely fail, just as every form of alleged co-opera- 
tion which was not absolutely democratic in operation, and as 
control of the yards by the packers, have failed of permanence. 


So, with proper organization, what’s the matter with the 
stockmen owning the stock-yards, and asking Attorney-General 
Palmer to help them? 

J. F. LANGNER, 
Associate Editor, Oregon Journal. 


ARIZONA CATTLE GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., March 6, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association held its annual 
convention in Tucson on. February 17-19, 1920. Over five hun- 
dred of its members were in attendance. This association is 
considered one of the most progressive cattle organizations in 
the West, and its influence extends far beyond the confines of 
the state. It will be recalled that last year its president, 
Charles P. Mullen, called a meeting of delegates from the cattle 
and sheep associations of thirteen western states for the pur- 
pose of securing combined action on the public-domain ques- 
tion. At this meeting was formed the new organization known 
as the United Stockmen’s Association for Federal Control of 
Public Grazing Lands, which made Mr. Mullen its president. 
Right now the president and secretary of that association are 


in Washington in the interest of the work for which it was 
organized. 


At its convention in February the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association passed resolutions similar to those adopted by the 
American National Live Stock Association at Spokane. THE 
PRopUCER was indorsed. A number of resolutions were also 
adopted bearing on certain phases of the cattle industry in 
Arizona. But the most interesting subjects discussed and acted 
upon were those of the packer legislation and grazing on the 
national forests and public domain. Because of the attempt 
on the part of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives to include in the agricultural appropriation bill 
a provision to increase the present grazing fees on the forests, 
which, if enacted, would positively put out of business many 
of the cattle outfits in Arizona, the emphatic protest voiced at 
this convention will bring about a campaign of vigorous 
action to secure an equitable recognition of the interests of the 
cattle-producers in Arizona. The following resolution was 
adopted, and, in addition, a special committee was appointed 
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to investigate general matters of administration of grazing 
lands in the State of Arizona: 


“WHereEAS, A report has been submitted by the advisory 
board of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association showing the 
necessity of changes in the present regulations of the Forest 
Service, and particularly referring to the letter of Fen S. 
Hildreth, chairman of said advisory board, dated August 29, 
1919, and addressed to Hon. Albert F. Potter, Associate Forester, 
Washington, D. C., requesting changes and modifications ip the 
regulations affecting grazing on the national forests of Arizona; 
and 


“Wuereas, The committee of Congress handling the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill has indicated its position in reference 
to the grazing on the national forests of Arizona; and 


“WHeEREAS, Such position, if taken by this committee, would 
mean, if carried out, the destruction of the live-stock industry 
of the State of Arizona using the national forests; and 


“WHEREAS, The membership of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association comprises a majority of all the users of the national 
forests of Arizona under regulation G-3; now therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, in 
convention assembled in the city of Tucson, February 17, 18, 
and 19, 1920, indorses the report of the advisory board; and be 
it further 


“Resolved, That this association again demands from the 
Forest Service the amendments to the regulations as presented 
to Albert F. Potter, under date of August 29, 1919; and the 
advisory board is hereby clothed with authority to act and 
perform in all matters affecting the users of the national forests, 
and the advisory board is instructed to exert every effort to 
secure the approval of such amendments to the regulations 
necessary for the protection of the users of the national for- 
ests of Arizona; and if in its judgment it is necessary to appear 
before the committee of Congress in Washington, or before the 
heads of the various bureaus having jurisdiction over the forest 
reserves of Arizona, it is hereby authorized to proceed to Wash- 
ington; and the advisory board shall, within a reasonable time 
after it has made its investigation and has received replies on 
definite action from the Forest Service, report to the president 
of the association, and he shall immediately call a meeting of 
the executive committee to take such further action as may be 
necessary and proper for the protection of the interests of those 
of the members who are using the national forests.” 

The Arizona association, at a special convention held on 
November 10, 1919, rescinded its previous action indorsing the 
Kendrick bill for the regulation of the packing industry. At 
the regular annual convention last month the matter, though 
quite thoroughly discussed, was not definitely decided upon, the 
association continuing to be on record in opposition to the 
provisions of the Kendrick or like legislation. The convention 
instructed the president to appoint a committee to investigate 
all conditions in connection with the packing industry and the 
need of legislation at this time, this committee to report back 
to the executive committee, which is empowered to take definite 
action in the matter. 


The association. re-elected Charles P. Mullen president, and 
the following additional officers were chosen: N. C. Bernard, of 
Tucson, first vice-president; B. J. McKinney, of Tucson, second 
vice-president; J. N. Robinson, of Globe, third vice-president; 
H. J. McClung, of Phoenix, treasurer. 

cs r F. E. ScHNEIDER, 
Secretary, Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. 


SWIFT & CO. PROTEST 


Cuicaco, ILu., February 6, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 
We think you will be interested in the attached copy of 
a letter which we are writing to the Rosenbaum Review re- 
garding the article appearing in the January number of THE 
Propucer. We would suggest that you publish this letter in 
Tue Propucer for the benefit of your readers: 
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“Editor Rosenbaum Review, 
“332 South La Salle Street. 
“Chicago, Ill. : 


“In the January number of THE Propucer an article ap 
pears, entitled ‘Packer Psychology All Wrong,’ which is quoted 
as a reproduction of an editorial which appeared in the Rosen 
baum Review of December 6, 1919. In it issue is taken on 
the psychology of advertising our small profit per dollar o! 
sales. The suggestions are offered that the Federal Trad: 
Commission has done nothing which requires this sort o! 
propaganda, and that the American people do not believe our 
statements of profits. 

“The writer of the Review's editorial overlooks the fact 
that the Trade Commission accused the large packers of being 
unconscionable profiteers, and has repeatedly stated and in- 
sinuated that meat products are high in price because of the 
profits made by the packers. Later on the commission reversed 
itself in this respect by testifying that many of the smaller 
packers make a larger per-unit profit than the larger packers. 
Since then the commission has again resumed its original posi- 
tion—presumably in order not to be rated inconsistent. Only 
as recently as January 22 this year the charge was made that 
‘the high cost of living since 1915 has been due largely to the 
five great packing concerns.’ 

“To judge the effect on prices, profits must be considered 
from a per-unit standpoint; i. e., the rate of profit per doliar 
of sales or per pound of product. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has consistently avoided considering the profits of the 
packers on that basis. It is also a significant fact that the 
— rr has never had the temerity to challenge our state- 
ment. 

“When we state that our profit per dollar of sales was 
1.76 cents in 1918 and 1.15 cents in 1919, and has averaged 
only about 2% cents for the past fifteen years, we are stating 
figures that are based on profit and loss records certified by 
public accountants. 

“The writer of the editorial states that he has no doubt 
that the published statements are true, but he is confident 
that the American people do not believe it. 

“We realize that, on hasty consideration, it seems impos- 
sible to the average person that a business can be conducted 
successfully on a profit margin of only a fraction of a cent 
per pound of product. But, when it is considered that it is 
made possible by a tremendous volume of business, represent- 
ing the handling in one year of 16,000,000 head of live stock 
and a resulting tonnage of more than 5,500,000,000 pounds of 
products, the facts are easily comprehended. 

“These facts preclude the idea that packer profits have any 
appreciable effect on prices. The further fact that practically 
85 per cent of what Swift & Co. received for meat and animal 
by-products was paid out for live stock last year, the same as 
in previous years, is evidence that packing-house products 


have gone up in price to no greater extent than have live- 
stock prices. 


“Finally, the writer in the Review asks: ‘Why don’t the 
packers establish “service stations’ in all of the large cities 
and sell low-priced meat to the consumers?’ 

“Before we answer that question let us consider another. 
Suppose the consumers’ organization asked: ‘Why don’t the 
packers establish their own live-stock ranches and produce 
cheaper meat?’ 


“The answer to both questions is that we are not equipped 
to handle these other branches of the industry. We operate 
in a direct line between the producer and the retail dealer. 
and have a considerable job tending to that part of the process. 
If we continue to keep the spread between the live cost of beef 
and the price of the finished products to a point where the cost 
of operation, freight, expense of distribution, and return on 
investment average only 2% cents per pound of product, we 
feel that we are rendering an efficient and economical service 
to both producer and consumer. 


“Tt is a strange condition under which part of the public 
will advocate that the packer ought to expand the scope of 
his activities, and others insist that he curtail the services he 
now renders. 

“Furthermore, according to the agreement fostered by the 
United States Attorney-General, the five larger packers are 
specifically enjoined from entering the retail field. 


“SWIFT & CO., 
. “By L. D. WELD, 
“Manager. Commercial Research Department.” 
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We have given space to the above communication on the 
general principle that the interests of fairness are best served 
by letting each party to a controversy present his own case. 
We confess, however, to a doubt that much has been accom- 
plished in this instance. Mere reiteration seldom carries con- 
viction. If the public—rightly or wrongly—has refused to ac- 
cept the packers’ figures as to the source and modesty of their 
profits, it is not sound psychology, to suppose that skepticism 
will be disarmed by raising one hand in solemn, “honest-to- 
goodness” protestation, while the other is raining vicious 
blows on the bystander who first turned the searchlight of criti- 
cism on the ledger. That, we take it, was precisely the point 
of the article to which exception is taken. 


More interesting, in our opinion, would have been a 
straightforward exposition of the packers’ reasons for so 
stubbornly refusing to open retail meat markets—‘“service 
stations,” as the writer calls them. The argument that the 
agreement with the Attorney-General enjoins them from enter- 
ing the retail field has this obvious defect that the editorial 
in the Rosenbaum Review, and the urgings from many quar- 
ters that the packers engage in the retailing of meat, long 
antedate this agreement. To what extent do future constraints 
absolve from past neglect? Illuminating, too, would have been 
a glimpse into the history—or shall we say the “psychology” ? 
—of that clause. Was it inserted into the compromise, over 
the protest of the packers, in order to frustrate an imminent 
step on their part, threatening the public weal; or was it rather 
the diplomatic product of their anxiety to secure official sanc- 
tion for their unwillingness to accede to an embarrassing de- 
mand? If the Palmer pact is all that now stands in the way 
of the retail store, are the packers ready to demonstrate their 
good faith by assisting in having this clause repealed? We 
quite agree with the psychology of the writer of the article 
referred to, that if the packers can reduce the price which the 
consumer has to pay for meat, a multitude of past sins will be 
forgiven them, and few will worry about their profits. 


The surprise expressed at the fact that “a part of the 


public will advocate that the packer ought to expand the scope’ 


of his activities, and others insist that he curtail the services 
he now renders,’ has a disingenuous ring. The function of 
the packing industry, we take it, is to manufacture and dis- 
tribute meat products. Any “expansion” tending to render 
this service more efficient and economical is legitimate and 
will have the backing of everyone. But when the packers 
interpret their duty to humanity as an obligation to extend 
their admitted efficiency and proved economies to the produc- 
tion and selling of shoestrings and snow-shovels, unanimity 
ceases and their “psychology” is apt to be disputed. 


PACKER SEGREGATION PRESENTS 
INTERESTING PHASES 


TERRIFIC SLUMP in packers’ securities has occurred 

during the past thirty days. Swift’s stock dropped to 116. 
and the somewhat picturesque Armour preferred to 96 from a 
“high” at 113. The minor concerns have all suffered corre- 
spondingly. Tight morey and general shrinkage in stocks and 
bonds are the chief factors. At current prices the whole bunch 
looks cheap, experience demonstrating that investment in pack- 
ers’ stocks on breaks has invariably been lucrative. 


Armour’s leather flotation was launched at an inopportune 
moment, when the money market was demoralized; but the 
entire issue has been absorbed. The terms were as stated in 
the last issue of THe Propucer—$15 for conimon and $95 for 
preferred stock; the latter paying 7 per cent, the former pre- 
sumably 8 per cent. 
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In this instance segregation does not mean severance of 
control by Armour. In fact, such control is cinched by the 
reservation of 100,000 “founders’ shares” by Armour, each hav- 
ing ten votes to one vote carried by the shares sold to the public. 
Armour paid $5 each for these founders’ shares—a phase of 
the deal that provoked criticism. 

Contrasted with the liberal manner in which the Swifts 
treated their shareholders in the disintegration process, the 
first of the Armour distributions suggests that no luscious mel- 
ons are to be found in the patch; but La Salle Street is in- 
censed, brokers are “knocking” Armour leather, and in some 
quarters prediction is made that it will be safe to bet the family 
plate on the next Armour emission, as the insiders realize they 
have failed to win popular approval. 

Meanwhile the investing public is puzzled as to how the 
unscramblers will handle the stock-yard proposition. 


CALIFORNIA STOCK-RAISERS PREPARING TO 
SHIP CATTLE OUT OF STATE 


EPORTS FROM VARIOUS SECTIONS of northern Cali- 

fornia indicate that many districts are still suffering 
greatly from the drought. The recent rains have been too 
slight in those districts to relieve the situation. Sacramento 
Valley especially requires immediate and heavy rains, both for 
ranges and crops. Strong north winds quickly dried up what 
little rain fell recently. 

The situation for which the California Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation has been preparing is virtually at hand. People who 
hitherto merely have been discussing the possible necessity of 
shipping cattle out of the state now are taking definite steps 
toward that end. Cattlemen who gathered at Davis for the 
breed sales recently stated that they would have to ship unless 
very heavy and continuous rains fell within a few days. 

A definite proposal regarding rates has been submitted by 
the association to the railroads, and immediate approval is ex- 
pected. 

The association has suggested to cattlemen that as far as 
possible they ship only steers, and endeavor to keep their fe- 
maie stock on such feed as they may have. It is felt that Cali- 
fornia range cattle are superior in many ways to the cattle of 
other states, and that it would be a great loss if breeding stock 
left the state permanently. 

Further advices received by the association from Texas con- 
firm previous telegrams which said that that state had ample 
pasture to offer, at rates varying from 50 cents to $1 per head 
per month. 

A meeting of cattlemen held at Livermore late in February 
appointed a committee to make an immediate report on rates, 
shipping conditions, pasture available, etc. As soon as this com- 
mittee reports, a representative will be sent to make definite 
contracts for pasturing a large number of cattle. The Liver- 
more producers plan to join inemaking up carload lots and 
sharing pasture. David J. Stollery, secretary of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, speaking of the situation, said: 

“The entire strength of the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion will be placed in support of such movements as that at 
Livermore. The association, however, will not countenance or 
support the actions of certain men who are going through the 
state taking advantage of the drought situation, and buying up 
cattle at low prices to ship them to Texas under the favorable 
conditions which the association has created for the benefit of 
the cattlemen themselves. Cattlemen who can possibly do so 
are urged, if shipment becomes necessary, to hold to their cattle 
and make those shipments themselves, combining where neces- 
sary to make up trainload lots. The association’s efforts to re- 
lieve the drought situation should not—and, if we can prevent 
them, will not—be used merely for the benefit of men who are 


willing to take advantage of the cattlemen’s needs. We are 
backing the industry, and not a few speculators.” 
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DROUGHT SECTIONS SOON TO BEGIN 
RESTOCKING 


ARS ARE BEING ORDERED for the spring movement of 

cattle from Texas to Kansas and northern pastures. It 
will begin about April 25 and continue until June. Its volume 
is conjectural, but it is probable that Kansas pastures will se- 
cure the usual number. The Northwest will probably go short, 
Kansas will be under the necessity of putting in three- and four- 
year-old steers, as fives and sixes no longer exist. 

Present advices indicate that the Northwest will have 
abundance of feed, thus creating a serious restocking problem. 
How many of the pilgrim cattle that went south during the 
drought will return is anybody’s guess; doubtless many will 
never report for the trip. Montana is looking to Texas for re- 
plenishment, but will buy anywhere a stock steer shows its 
horns, having already made purchases in Idaho. 

High prices asked for cattle and grass are exerting a repress- 
ing influence on spring trade. The long decline in fat cattle 
is also an adverse influence. Everybody is watching danger 
signals; bankers are impressing necessity for caution on their 
customers and demanding heavier margins; and there is a gen- 
eral disposition to apply the brakes. 


IMPROVEMENT IN LIVE-STOCK TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROMISED 


RAFFIC MANAGERS of western live-stock carrying roads 
are promising more or less prompt restoration of pre-war 
live-stock service. They are anxious to make a _ convincing 
demonstration that government operation was uneconomical and 
disastrous to the shipper, their purpose. being to make friends 
of an element that had been seriously alienated even before the 
roads were taken over by Uncle Sam. The railroad managers 
realize that, if they are able to regain the good-will of this ele- 
ment, they will acquire a bagful of ammunition for use in any 
subsequent campaign against government operation or owner- 
ship. 

Improvement may be easily effected, as never before has 
service been so unsatisfactory as at the present moment. The 
fact must be recognized, however, that rolling-stock has de- 
teriorated, motive power is lacking, and time will be required 
to furnish a service that will afford anything resembling satis- 
faction among shippers. 

Meanwhile the managers are shaping their course with an 
avowed determination to demonstrate that private operation is 
superior to government control. 


GRAZING SEASON ON NATIONAL FORESTS 
TO BE SHORTENED 


ARLY SPRING GRAZING on western ranges has so materi- 
ally reduced their carrying capacity and forage resources 
that the Forest Service hasefound it necessary on many of the 
national forests to shorten the present grazing season from two 
to four weeks. This cut will be put into effect this spring. 


“Every stockman knows that forage plants cannot be grazed 
the instant they begin to show above the ground,” says an official 
in charge of grazing. “Such early spring use of the range not 
only decreases the density and luxuriance of plant growth, but 
also reduces the carrying capacity and the fertility of the soil, 
and, if continued, ultimately results in waste range. 

“On some of the national forest ranges which are grazed 
early and heavily the forage plants are showing signs of serious 
damage, and will rapidly go from bad to worse if remedial 
measures are not put in force. The old grasses, with their root 
systems weakened by repeated cropping, are almost exterminated 
and are being replaced by worthless weeds. 

“Erosion of the soil has also started in many places and 
threatens serious damage. Experiments have shown that off a 
ten-acre tract, heavily overgrazed, as much as twenty-five tons of 
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earth and rock have frequently been washed down after a few 
minutes of heavy rain. These are some of the things which 
follow in the wake of too early use of the range and from over- 
grazing. 

“A grazing season that starts later in the spring, thus 
giving the forage plants a chance to develop, and more careful 
management of the range, will do much toward bettering, and 
eventually eliminating, such conditions.” 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


WEIGHS ANCHOR 

HREE HUNDRED enthusiastic representatives from 

twenty-eight states met in Chicago March 3 and 4 for the 
purpose of consummating the permanent organization of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. J. R. Howard, of Clemons, 
Iowa, who has served as temporary president since the con- 
vention last November, was unanimously elected president for 
the coming year, and J. W. Coverdale, of Ames, Iowa, was 
elected secretary. 

Among the features of the ambitious program mapped out 
by the federation for the first year of its activity are: national 
legislation for the prevention of strikes; revision of the tariff 
in relation to farm products; elimination of the clause in the 
present tariff offering reciprocity to Canada; investigation of 
market conditions, live-stock prices, and foreign competition 
and exchange; lower freight rates; an international conference 
of farmers, to meet in America; establishment of an office at 
Washington, with experts to watch and report on the doings of 
Congress. A system is planned for taking a referendum vote of 
farmers on all public questions affecting their interests. 

The budget of the federation for 1920 is the snug sum of 
$200,000. The president is to receive an annual salary of 
$15,000, with an additional $3,000 for traveling expenses. 
Permanent headquarters will probably be located at either 
Chicago or Indianapolis. 

Which, all together, points to an auspicious start. 


SOUTHWESTERN STOCKMEN IN CONVENTION 
HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Panhandle and South- 


western Stockmen’s Association, held at Tucson, Ariz., 
March 2-4, 1920, was well attended. The sessions were inter- 
esting, and the action of the association was harmonious on all 
questions. Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 


Urging that the Bureau of Entomology enlarge its investiga- 
tions of the injuries and losses caused by insect pests, and that 
Congress grant adequate appropriation for that important work; 

Expressing appreciation of the work of the Biological Sur- 
vey, and urging Congress to appropriate an additional sum for 
the extermination of range-destroying rodents and predatory 
wild animals; also petitioning the state legislatures to co-operate 
with the federal government in that work, and to furnish part 
of the funds necessary; 

Recognizing the great importance to stockmen of having 
accurate and reliable data as to supplies of live stock in the 
United States, and urging that Congress appropriate sufficient 
funds for its Bureau of Crop Estimates so that it may assemble 
and distribute complete statistics of the cattle industry in the 
same manner that similar information is furnished as to grain 
crops, reserves, etc.; 

Approving the activities of the Department of Agriculture 
toward securing detailed information on the cost of production 
of live stock. 


WAR TRUCKS FOR ROAD-BUILDERS 


TO DATE the War Department has turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture approximately 24,000 motor vehicles, as 
provided in congressional legislation empowering the latter 
department to distribute this war material among the state 
highway commissioners for use in road-building. 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ACQUITS 
FARMER OF PROFITEERING CHARGE 


ATURALLY ENOUGH, one of the first questions asked the 

new Secretary of Agriculture was what he proposed to do 
to lower the high cost of living, which, in the mind of many 
a perplexed consumer, is intimately bound up with the prices 
charged by the farmer for his products. That the farmer is 
not solely, nor chiefly, responsible for the present abnormal 
price-level is the conviction of Mr. Meredith, who sets forth 
his views in the following fashion: 


“T’ am surprised to find such a general feeling that the 
problem of the high cost of living is essentially an agricultural 
one. It is, of course, related to agriculture, but no more so 
than to many other lines of activity; and I am tempted to be- 
lieve that the solution of the problem lies more in the hands 
of those interested in distribution and non-productive enter- 
prises than in the hands of the farmers of the country. 


“The farmers must certainly produce. They have pro- 
duced, and will produce—that is their business. They are on 
a piece-measure basis. So, given satisfactory conditions, they 
will do their part, as the farmers of America have in every 
situation or crisis that has faced the country. 


“But this question of ‘satisfactory conditions’ is a big 
one. It is not a satisfactory condition for the farmer to receive 
reduced prices for his pork, wheat, and hides, while the prices 
of his machinery, lumber, and shoes are raised. It does not 
conduce to a pleasant frame of mind on the part of the farmer, 
or spur him to greater production, to be obliged to sell his 
products for half or less than he later sees them sold for at 
retail. The dairy farmers of the country wonder if they are 
treated fairly when they receive 35 to 40 cents for butter, and 
see it retail at 85 cents. The poultrymen wonder why, when 
they receive from 40 to 50 cents for eggs, they retail as high 
as a dollar a dozen. The hog-growers wonder if they are not 
in a ‘hazardous’ business when they buy fencing and all other 
supplies at greatly increased prices, and then see their produce 
fall 50 per cent and sold by them at an actual loss, in answer 
to a demand on the part of the rest of the population for a 
reduced cost of living. 


“The farmers of America are willing to assume their part 
of the responsibilities as American citizens in meeting any 
problem threatening the welfare and stability of our country; 
but this high-cost-of-living problem is a mutual one, and they 
ask that it be approached by all the people as a common prob- 
lem. They ask that those engaged in distribution eliminate the 
lost motion, and do not put so great a burden upon production 
as there is upon it today. In other words, they ask that there 
be an adequate number of producers of wealth, and only such 
number of distributors as is necessary to perform the services 
required. They ask that the banks, railroads, wholesale houses, 
retail establishments, factories—all of which are vitally neces- 
sary to the farmer and recognized by him as such—be speeded 
up along with him, that the work now done by three men 
may be done, if possible, by two, and the burden of transporta- 
tion and distribution be thereby lightened. . . . Let us 
have six-tenths of our people in production and four-tenths in 
distribution, that there may be six-tenths of what a man can 
produce each day for each of us, rather than have four-tenths 
in production and six-tenths in distribution, which gives us 
only four-tenths of what a man can produce each day for each 
of us. To do this, conditions in production must be attractive; 
farming must be remunerative and offer to a young man who 


engages in it an opportunity equal to that offered him should 
he go into a bank, railroad, wholesale or retail establishment. 

“The farmer asks that the laborers in the mines, the fac- 
tory, and the mills, who are also real producers along with the 
farmers, make an effort comparable to his to see there is just 
as little labor expense as possible in each article turned out 
by their hands, thereby helping the farmers: of America, who 
in turn will help the laborer. This is not inconsistent with 
the views and desires of the loyal, intelligent laboring-men, 
who recognize the mutual advantage to all in an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. Given this, and the manufac- 
turers, jobbers, and retailers taking a reasonable profit, and 
recognizing the harm that must ultimately come from profiteer- 
ing upon the farmer, the question of the high cost of living 
will largely solve itself, to the permanent good of all concerned. 

“On the other hand, if the whole country—all business and 
all labor—does not recognize this as a common problem, and 
does not do those things which give the farmer a fair com- 
pensation for his efforts—those things which make farming 
remunerative, pleasant, and as attractive as other lines of 
endeavor—the conditions will not improve. On the contrary, 
more and more will the young men leave the farms; more and 
more will the older men become discouraged; less and less 
will there be of farm produce to divide among the whole people 
for their sustenance; higher and higher will go the price of 
that which is produced.” 


WAR TO BE WAGED ON WARBLE-FLY 


URING THE COMING SUMMER an effort will be made 

to exterminate the obnoxious warble-fly. The experiments 
will be conducted at the Denver Union Stock Yards under the 
direction of experts of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Large 
sheds will be built over several cattle-pens. A herd will be 
kept under this roof from early spring until late fall, and a 
thorough study of the habits and breeding of the fly will be 
made. Should the government succeed in finding a way to 


“exterminate the fly, the annual saving will amount to millions. 


(See article, “Ox Warbles in Cattle,” by Maurice C. Hall, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in the August, 1919, num- 
ber of THE PRODUCER.) 


MARKET BUREAU OFFICIAL RESIGNS 


a B. HALL, who has been in charge of the Live Stock 
and Meat Division of the Bureau of Markets for the past 
six years, has resigned, to become managing director of a cattle 
exchange and trading company organized for trade between the 
United States and South American countries. 

With Mr. Hall’s departure the present administration loses 
another efficient member. The significant work performed by 
the Bureau of Markets under his direction—often under most 
trying circumstances—has been characterized by conspicuous 
ability and success. Stockmen throughout the country, capable 
of an unbiased appraisal of what the bureau has accomplished in 
their behalf, will regret being deprived of his services. His new 
field of activity should offer ample*scope—we trust with more 
commensurate reward—for his talent and energy. 
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SPRING DRIVE ON TICK UNDER WAY 


REPARATIONS ARE UNDER WAY in the tick-infested 

scuthern states for active resumption of the campaign against 
the destructive cattle parasite. Last year’s plan of beginning 
dipping operations as early as possible in March will again be 
followed. In fact, it is expected that the early dipping this year 
will largely surpass anything done in the past. 

In some sections, where weather conditions made it possible, 
dipping has been kept up through the winter. 

An area of 219,581 square miles remain to be freed from the 
domination of the tick. Officials of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry are confident that a large slice of this area will be 
taken out of quarantine as a result of the 1920 campaign. 


TUBERCULOSIS-ERADICATION WORK IN 
JANUARY 


URING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1920, 70,107 cattle, 

! belonging to 3,856 herds or lots, were tested for tuber- 
culosis by agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry in co-opera- 
tion with the various states. Of this number, 3,120 cattle, or 
4.45 per cent, reacted. Minnesota still leads with 320 accredited 
tuberculosis-free herds, and Virginia retains second place with 
287. 


RETAILERS PLEAD NOT GUILTY 


EPLYING TO THE CHARGE that retailers’ profits are 

largely responsible for the prevailing high prices of meats, 
Charles W. Kaiser, secretary of the United Master Butchers of 
Chicago, has given out the following statement: 


“The public may be interested to know that, as nearly as is 
calculable, the retail meat-dealer in Chicago makes a net profit 
of about 2 cents on each dollar’s worth of meat which he sells, 
after an allowance for his own time and labor, for interest on 
his money, and after payment of costs and expenses involved 
in the operation of his business. Some dealers make more and 
some make less than this average rate. A member of the United 
Master Butchers who operates one of the largest chains of mar- 
kets in the city reports that his net profits last year were 3% 
per cent. 7 

“Those retailers who handle beef from prime corn-fed cattle 
are the ones hit hardest by misinformed critics. Such dealers, 
catering to the most choice trade, are required to give elaborate 
service, including deliveries, credit, larding beef tenderloins, 
Frenching lamb chops, crowning lamb backs, and other services 
which the consumer never realizes. They are also paying high- 
class butchers as much as $50 a week.” 


LIVE AND DEAD WEIGHTS 


RESSING PERCENTAGE of animals prepared for market ~ 


naturally varies materially according to breed, age, and 
condition at time of slaughter; but it may be said in general 
terms that cattle will average about 55 per cent, sheep about 
50, and pigs 78. This dressing percentage is an important 
factor in determining the price received for the animal on foot. 
Often the animal that is purchased for the lowest figure yields 
the most expensive beef. 

The following table, quoted from the Farmers’ Weekly of 
South Africa, gives a fair idea as to the dressing loss in an 
average bullock of 1,200 pounds’ weight: 


Weight Per Cent of 
Pounds Live Weight 
32 2.16 
19 1.58 
26 2.17 


13 
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Tongue 3 
Tail 14 
Intestines 36 
Blood and paunch contents... 225 
Paunch 32 
Intestinal fat 28 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF 
MARCH 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicaco, ILL., March 1, 1920. 


AD THE LOSS sustained by cattle-feeders on that portion 

of the winter crop marketed in February been borne by 
a few individuals, they would have been put out of business. 
As it was, thousands participated, and nobody got into the 
bankruptcy court in consequence of the $2 slump in prices on 
the rank and file of steers that went into the dressed-beef 
supply. Hope faded away as the month aged, even the most 
optimistic of the commission people refraining from sending 
out prediction designed to buoy the declining spirits of feed- 
ers. Too late it became evident that cattle laid in last Sep- 
tember and October were destined to lose money, only com- 
mon cattle having paid their board bill during January and 
February. Early March found the market at the lowest level 
since the fore part of 1917, before the United States entered 
the war; but beef cost to consumers was at war levels—an in- 
consistency nobody has been able to explain, not even the re- 
search experts employed by the packers, whose function appears 
to be periodical refutation of the imputation that wholesale cost 
of dressed beef has not declined in company with the break 
in cattle prices. Notwithstanding the slump in cattle, whole- 
sale and retail cost of beef actually advanced late in February. 
Packers marked prices up because credits on hides and fats 
were reduced; and when the packer raises beef $1 per cwt., 
retailers invariably put on 2 to 3 cents per pound for good 
measure. 


Cattle Values Registering Weekly Drops 


e 

Market chroniclers have had a monotonous task, cattle val- 
ues dropping to lower levels each week, with slight reactions at 
intervals; these, however, failing to hold. And always it has 


been the good cattle that bore the brunt of punishment. Early 
in January choice steers were quotable to $20; by the end of 
February $16 was the limit on anything, $15 taking bullocks good 
enough for anybody’s trade, while it was a $10.50 to $12.50 
market for the bulk of the 1,000- to 1,200-pound cattle that com- 
prise 80 per cent of the commercial supply. As the winter 
worked along, demand centered even more emphatically than in - 
January on cheap stuff, many buyers refusing to look at a steer 
priced above $12. This meant that retailers were foisting com- 
mon beef on their customers in an effort to maintain war profits. 
A prime steer has gone begging at $15, while low-grade cattle 
with merely a thin beef covering have been eligible to $10 to 
$10.50 per ewt., and dairy cows costing $8 to $9.50 per cwt. 
have earned prices absurdly out of line with what good heavy 
cattle are worth. Packer buyers have had no other explana- 
tion than that they are unable to sell good beef; no pretense 
being made that cheaper grades do not move into distributive 
channels promptly. This indifference concerning the welfare 
of the producer is astounding. 

Agitation over the cost of living was voiced at a gather- 
ing of women at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago late in February, 
at which a research expert for one of the big packing concerns 
made an elaborate statement, illustrated by charts; his sole 
effort being to demonstrate that his concern had reduced whole- 
sale cost of beef as rapidly as consistent. “But what good does 
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that do consumers?” indignantly asked a woman in the audi- 
ence. Whereupon the research expert took flight, apprehensive, 
doubtless, that he would be indiscreet enough to disclose the 
real reason for restriction of beef consumption—uneconomic 
cost of distribution; otherwise present trade paralysis would 
probably not exist. 


Stockers Reacting to Fat-Cattle Market 

This winter’s cattle-market experience has precipitated a 
crisis. For a time feeders ignored it. Eventually they were 
forced to sit up and take notice. Whereupon the booming 
stocker market experienced a fall of the dull variety. “Lay off,” 
said the bankers in unison to feeders; “the thing is loaded with 
trouble.” Stock cattle declined anywhere from $1 to $2 per 
ewt., passing vicissitude along from feeder to breeder; the result 
being that killers gathered in thousands of 850- to 1,050-pound 
steers that, with a more promising fat-cattle market, would have 
gone back to the country for a corn-crib cross. “It’s got so that 
you can’t sell a man a bunch of stockers if he knows what is 
going on in the fat-cattle market,” asserted a disgruntled dealer. 
At intervals the stocker market disappeared, or would but for 
the fact that the Southwest was anxious to lay in light cattle 
for summer grazing. Demand for fleshy feeders to go on corn, 
brisk in January, was reduced to the requirements of a few 
system operators who ignore market conditions and prospects. 
Iowa, held up in a financial sense by land speculation, suspend- 
ed new beef-making ventures, and the whole situation developed 
symptoms of coma. Southwestern pastures, instead of being 
leased early, were still on the market early in March, grazers 
retaining a vivid recollection of what happened to them last 


tae. Restricted Beef Consumption a Factor 


Demoralization of beef trade was doubtless aggravated by 
influenza, which put a large percentage of the population on the 
sick list; and when you develop signs of indisposition nowa- 
days, the first injunction of the doctor is to eliminate meat 
from your dietary. Before the country went dry, booze was the 
shining mark at which he shot; beef gets the knock under new 
conditions. There can be no doubt that restriction of beef con- 
sumption during the war, when the Food Administration urged 
the public to eat it not to exceed three times weekly, is still 
an adverse factor in the cattle market. But price is the princi- 
pal handicap. Go into any restaurant, glance at the bill-of-fare, 
and you will discover that your meal may be made at much less 
cost if lamb or pork is ordered. Similarly the woman in quest 
of the ingredients for a family dinner buys a handful of chops 
in preference to a steak or a roast, as the investment calls 
for a swollen sum. Always beef bears the brunt. 

The absurd claim that the public is anxious to throw its 
money to the little birds, and will buy nothing but the most 
expensive foods, is refuted by the fact that the product of $13 
to $16 cattle cannot be sold, while cows, heifers, and cheaper 
grades of steers go over the scales without haggling. Stock- 
yard buyers’ actions give the direct lie to distributors’ asser- 
tions in this respect. But with every hotel in the country 
crowded from roof to cellar, dining-cars unable to accommodate 
passengers, and the industrial population well employed at the 
highest wages since Columbus discovered America, no valid 
reason for the present dilapidated condition of the cattle mar- 
ket exists. If packers are not able to buy steers now at prices 
compatible with cost of making gains, what may feeders ex- 
pect if the much-talked-of period of industrial depression hap- 
pens along? Isn’t something radically wrong when cattle are 
unsalable under such conditions? 


Excessive Supplies Not Responsible 
But, it may be contended, supply conditions are responsible. 
Another fallacy! During the last two weeks of February Chi- 
cago received only 106,000 cattle, the proportion of finished bul- 
locks in the run being the smallest in trade history at that sea- 


son. In fact, few were capable of dressing over 55 per cent 
of beef. Nor did any excess develop at other markets. January 
and February receipts at the ten principal markets were approxi- 
mately 260,000 less than last year, or slightly in excess of 12 
per cent on a numerical basis; but when weight and dressing 
capacity are taken into consideration, the decrease is fully 16 
per cent, as a majority of feeders had a hunch as to what would 
happen, crowding their cattle on the market with minimum 
expense for feed. Had the big crop of heavy bullocks marketed 
in January and February last year been repeated, the loss would 
have been incalculable. Another emphatic demonstration has 
been made of the fact that the American consumer can use little 
weighty beef; hence making it is useless. The long-fed steer is 
a gamble of the reckless type. “Something light in weight and 
low in price,” is the insistent demand of the killer. It is a 
demand that violates the principle of improvement which ani- 
mates the work of agricultural colleges, state fairs, live-stock 
expositions, and other agencies. Packers urge growers to make 
good cattle, whereupon their buyers refuse to look at such, but 
ride their horses lame in quest of “crap’—to use stock-yard 
vernacular. Another inconsistency is demand for fat little 600- 
to 700-pound steers and heifers at $14 to $14.50 per ewt., while 
long-fed 1,300- to 1,400-pound bullocks are not eligible to the 
Same money; or, to be exact, it would be inconsistent if it did 
not emphasize the fact that consumers are cheapening cost by 


taking small packages; in other words, reducing beef consump- 
tion. 
Top Prices Deceptive 


Contention will be made that good heavy cattle have been 
selling around $16. Yes, and never before has the top price 
been so farcical. The last week of February one load of cattle 
realized $16 per cwt. in all the United States. The buyer was 
asked why he paid the price. “I had a special order; other- 
wise $15 would have been my limit,” was his response. And 
on the same market bullocks of. the same weight, identical in 
quality and condition, did sell at $15. Why, then, was a $16 
trade necessary? Ask the research experts, who may have a 
lucid idea of what a “special order” is. These infrequent tops 
do serve a useful purpose for the retailer, who invariably asserts 
that he handles nothing but that kind of cattle, basing his 
charges on the top price. Feeders who sit around on stock- 
yard fence tops, watching cattle sold, have been astounded by 
these irregularities and mystified by the occasional load of bul- 
locks that goes to the scales at a top price so inconsistent with | 
what other cattle of like quality, realize as to create an im- 
pression that there must be method in this apparent madness. 


Outlook for Spring Trade Problematical 

What may the cattle market be expected to do during the 
next sixty days? Commission houses are literally swamped by 
inquiry of that character. Despite feed scarcity, the West has 
some hay-feds to market, Colorado is interested in the prospects 
for “pulpers” and hay-feds, Texas has a crop of grassers, and 
Corn Belt feed-lots have not yet been depleted. The March-to- 
May run of cattle may be deficient both in numbers and in ton- 
nage, but no assurance exists that it will realize remunerative 
prices. The passing of Lent and the subsidence of influenza will 
not be adverse influences; but the fact remains that the public 
is not eating beef in the same quantities as before the war. Com- 
mission-house correspondence is now tinged with a “cheer-up- 
the-worst-is-over” coloring, probably because the average com- 
mission man knows by experience that even suggestion of lower 
prices is resented by growers; but that the heart is out of the 
trade will not be disputed. Feeders are resigned to what ap- 
pears to be inevitable loss on cattle laid in last fall at $11 
to $12 per cwt., and are more anxious to get their money back 
in the bank than lay in another set of cattle according to habit. 
Many of them are vowing never to feed another steer; but it 
is‘an oft-repeated story, and they will when the turn comes 
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around, as it always does. Put fat cattle up $2 per cwt., and 
the now deserted stocker market would become a riot of fren- 
vied buyers. 

Lessened Export Demand Affecting Hogs 


In hogs we have the adverse influence of slumpy foreign 
exchange to contend with. An effort was made to credit this 
same agency with the break in cattle, but it was so obviously 
far-fetched that even the “researchers” did not invoke it. Pre- 
liminary to a vigorous bear raid in the hog market, announce- 
ment was somewhat flambuoyantly made by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers that Europe had ceased buying meats 
and lard; consequently hogs would be worth less money. At 
that period top hogs were worth $16; before the raid stopped 
$14.50 took the best, and drove cost was reduced from $15.70 
to $14.06. Then the tide turned, prices reacting 75 cents per 
cwt. by March 1. That the foreign-exchange situation is ad- 
verse to the hog market will not be disputed. British buying 
has temporarily ceased, Canadian competition is less effective, 
and loading for European countries has been greatly reduced; 
but to assume that the Old World will not need a pound of 
American pork or lard for months to come is absurd, as it has 
no other source of supply and will not go hungry. That the 
winter hog crop is considerably less than that of last year is 
evident, the extent of the shortage having yet to be developed; 
all of which must be taken into the reckoning. And, while 
beef consumption is at low ebb, the domestic population is eat- 
ing fresh pork and bacon in enormous, if not unlimited, quan- 
tities. This is indicated by a premium of $1 per cwt. on hogs 
weighing less than 200 pounds, compared with the 300- to 400- 
pound barrows that invariably take blue ribbons at stock shows 
and yield several pounds per cwt. more product than light- 
weights. It is an unprecedented condition, discrediting Hoover’s 
injunction to the American hog-raiser to make weight, on 
the theory that Europe would require tonnage. The reverse 
has happened, American consumers demanding light loins and 
thin bacon strips, paying an apparently unreasonable premium 
for what they want. Under present conditions a 150-pound pig 
outsells on a per-pound basis the best 400-pound fat-back ever 
finished. 

Packers have had little to say about making the hog mar- 
ket this winter. A score of smaller competitors invaded that 
bourse early inj January, and have squatted there in the ca- 
pacity of persistent bidders ever since. Rumor has it that they 
were’ aided and abetted by a coterie of Wall Street gamblers, 
flush with profits accruing from a successful campaign in stocks, 
and determined on a game in the packers’ back-yard—other- 
wise the provision pit in La Salle Street; and rumor also has 
it that these Wall Street dollar-hunters are loaded to the guards 
with product, actual and on options, the big packers being on 
the other side of the market. Assuming this to be the case, 
and that they are faced with necessity for heavy deliveries on 
May options, they are naturally anxious to hold prices down. 
The public could doubtless gauge the probable course of the 
hog market more accurately if provision-pit operations could be 
thrown under the glare of a spotlight. 


Sheep and Lambs Maintaining Healthy Pace 


Live-mutton trade demonstrates what invariably happens 
when any supply becomes concentrated. The high January level 
has been reasonably well maintained, although packers have re- 
sorted to every possible device known' to an ingenious corps 
of buyers to break the market; but, with the bulk of supply 
in Colorado and western Nebraska feed-lots controlled by a few 
commission houses, these efforts have been futile. They did 
succeed in taking 50 cents to $1 per cwt. off lambs toward the 
end of February, but choice lambs were never quoted at less 
than $20.50, selling up to $21.50 at the high point. As killers 
did not pay a premium for finish early in the season, feeders 
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stinted the feed bill, throwing a lot of half-fat stuff on the mar- 
ket in February, automatically widening the spread, as eastern 
killers are willing to pay for the best. As a result, a lot of half- 
fat lambs sold at $18.50 to $19.50. Packers are fostering the 
Denver market, forwarding 25,000 to 30,000 Colorado lambs to 
Chicago from that point weekly, enabling them to hold prices 
down more effectively. A somewhat surprising phase of lamb 
trade is that the business is profitable, killers getting big prices 
for wool and by-product, and 30 to 35 cents per pound for dressed 
lamb. This winter’s experience shows that the line between 
sufficiency and excess is narrow, and that a certain element of 
the population will eat lamb even when it gets into the same 
category as lobster. 

Sheep have maintained the same healthy gait as lambs, 
everything wearing a fleece marketed since January showing 
feeders a substantial profit; implying that the Corn Belt will 
again be in the market for thin western lambs next summer, 
especially as the cattle business has received another discolored 
optic. It has been fortynate, however, that few fat sheep were 
available, as little heavy mutton is needed. Fat wethers at 
$15 to $15.50, and ewes at $14 to $14.50, indicate shortage, not 
a single load of mature muttons reporting at many sessions. 

March 1, 90 per cent of the visible supply of live muttons 
was in northern Colorado and western Nebraska feed-lots. It 
will run freely during the next sixty days; after that the mar- 
ket will go on a starvation basis, as last year’s speculative per- 
formance, when several hundred thousand lambs were put on 
feed for the April, May, and June markets, has not been re- 
peated. High prices for the season may have already been 
registered, but the market will remain at a level that will en- 
able Colorado feeders to make a handsome clean-up. 


STOCKERS OUTSELLING FINISHED CATTLE AT 
KANSAS CITY 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 
Kansas City, Mo., March 2, 1920. 
TOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE are outselling short-feds 
and finished offerings on the Kansas City market. Cattle- 
men engaged in the various branches of the trade from day to 
day are surprised at the attitude of stocker and feeder buyers 
in the face of the unsatisfactory condition of the market for fat 
cattle. Almost daily feeders outbid packers for many cattle, 
while stockers—of the choicer grades especially—have been, and 
are still, bringing more per hundredweight than the prices of 
some good heavy steers sold for slaughter. 

The trade here is not inclined to encourage buying of stock- 
ers and feeders almost on a par with fed cattle, but the ap- 
proach of grass and the abundance of rough feed, together with 
an irrepressible spirit of hopefulness, make such an anomalous 
demand possible, it seems. The feeling among many cattlemen 
who are watching this trade is that, if packers cannot pay more 
than $10 to $12 for the bulk of the steers they are absorbing 
for slaughtering purposes, it is extremely difficult to figure 
how investments in feeding cattle at practically the same or 
better prices will prove profitable. No little emphasis is put on 
the general financial and economic conditions in the United 
States. It is quite obvious that the purchasing power of labor 
cannot be increased. Continued tightness in money markets 
does not augur well for any more prosperity than the country 
is now enjoying; in fact, it points to lessened industrial activ. 
ity and lessened earnings for capital and labor. The demoral- 
ized state of foreign exchange holds out no promise for stimulus 
from Europe. Not all stocker and feeder buyers are making 
such an analysis of the market, however. 

Despite the fact that the annual movement of cattle from 
Texas to the pastures of Kansas and Oklahoma usually begins 
in April, trading in cattle on ranges of the Lone Star State is 
practically at a standstill. The grazers, who are closer to bank- 
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ers and large market interests than the average carlot buyers 
of stockers and feeders, are proceeding with great caution. At 
last week’s gathering of buyers and sellers at Amarillo, Tex., 
practically no sales were effected. The grazers are offering 
up to $100 for the best aged steers, but the Texas holders are 
demanding prices $15 to $30 a head higher than the bids. A 
year ago aged steers sold in Texas for shipment to Kansas at 
prices up to $140 a head. Current bids for three- and four-year- 
old steers for grazing purposes are $25 to $40 a head lower 
than the prices paid to rangemen of the Southwést a year ago. 
Leasing of pastures in Kansas is also slow, with rates down 
to $8 to $10 a steer—a decline of $6 to $10 as compared with 
a year ago. 

The fact that pasture conditions are favorable, together 
with an abundance of rough feed, makes the rangemen of Texas 
unwilling to sell at the' sharp concessions proposed by buyers. 
In the Flint Hills district of Kansas there is need for rain. 
Some south Texas steers have begun to move to markets, but 
none has come to Kansas City thus far. The first sales are 
reported as around $12 for the best, compared with over $14 
a year ago. The first south Texas grass steers at Fort Worth, 
ii is reported, did not show up well on the block, and another 
month’s pasturing has been advised. 


Practically all sales of fed cattle here snow losses to the 
feeders. The Colorado pulp-feeders, who have been holding 
back in the hope of a higher market, are extremely disappoint- 
ed. The February top on fed steers was only $14.50, against 
$18.50 a year ago, while March started with a top of only $13.20. 
The March top in Kansas City a year ago was $18.50. Calves 
alone are selling higher than a year ago, other cattle being 50 
cents to $5 lower, with stockers showing the least decline. Re- 
ceipts are lighter than for the past two years, but in excess 
of earlier years. The calf movement is of record proportions. 

In the hog market stock hogs are at a small discount under 
finished offerings, whereas feeders paid premiums of 75 cents 
to $1 a year ago. This reflects uncertainty over the future. 

Lambs and sheep are displaying less bullishness than a 
month ago. Colorado and Nebraska are the principal sources 
of supplies. 


HIDE MARKET DULL 


ATE FEBRUARY and early March found the hide market 

quiet, with only restricted movements, and prices re- 
maining practically at the previous level. With sufficient 
supplies on hand for present requirements, tanners are assum- 
ing a waiting attitude, refusing to enlarge their holdings at 
current quotations. Packers have about 40 per cent of January’s 
output still on hand, and what they will realize on last month’s 
product is highly problematical. No one seems willing to 
forecast market conditions even from day to day. 

Country hides share the fate of the packer market, un- 
certainty characterizing the whole situation. Calfskins show 
considerable weakness, with a continuing decline. 

Hide and Leather quotes the following average prices for 
packer hides at Chicago for the week ending February 28, 1920, 
as compared with those of the corresponding week last year 


Price per Pound (Cents) 
1920 1919 


Spready native steers........... 42 29-30 
Heavy native steers............. 40 27 
Heavy Texas steers............. 30-34 26-27 
Light Texas steers.............. 31-34 25-26 
CoPOR ohn oisikn dooce hiwakan 30-33 24 
PROS COW 065.85 cc dnwcs cas 32 22 
Heavy native COWS. .....cccccce 40 2414-26 
LAGKE. UREIVO: COND) o.6:c 0000 deneiee 40-41 23 
DENS SMI Ss ny wie uaa Spiele a 33 18%4-19 
ERE RINE ahs Sib oes vets 30 17-17% 
Calfskins (country) ............ 45-60 35-55 
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FEEDSTUFFS 
OTTONSEED PRODUCTS registered another decline during 

February and early in March. On March 10 the current 
prices for cottonseed cake and meal, f.o.b. cars at mill, Texas 
common points, were $62 to $63 per ton, based on 43 per cent 
protein, or about $6 per ton less than thirty days ago. Mild 
weather and lack of export demand are mainly responsible for 
this decline. 

During February prices for hay slightly declined on account 
of heavy receipts and slack demand. Prices at Chicago: choice 
timothy, $33 to $34; No. 1, $31 to $33; No. 2, $28 to $29; 
No. 3, $22 to $24; choice Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri 
prairie hay, $23 to $24; No. 1, $21 to $22; No. 2, $18 to $19; 
No. 3, $16 to $18; Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin feeding 
prairie, $15 to $18; packing hay, $12 to $14. Prices at Kansas 
City: timothy hay, $28.50 to $31; prairie hay, choice, $22 to 
$23; other grades down as low as $12; alfalfa, choice, $34.50 
to $35.50; standard, $25 to $31; other grades relatively lower. 
There has been a shortage: of choice alfalfa hay on the Kansas 
City market and elsewhere, and a surplus of inferior grades. 

Corn prices, both for future and cash, fluctuated within a 
wide range during the past thirty days, with a sharp upward 
tendency. Prices closed at the extreme top on March 8. The 
government report on farm reserves, issued March 8, was about 
as expected. Wheat reserves were 165,539,000 bushels, or 
36,833,000 more than last year; corn reserves, 1,093,000,000 
bushels, or 248,000,000 more than last year. The quantity of 
corn shipped out of the country where grown was 16.3 per 
cent, against 14.5 per cent last year and a ten-year average up 
to last year of more than 20 per cent. Oats reserves were 
422,835,000 bushels, or 168,436,000 more than last year; barley 
reserves, 38,010,000 bushels, or 43,736,000 less than last year. 

A freer movement of grain is expected now that the rail- 
roads have been turned back. Demoralization in exchange 
rates has seriously affected grain exports. 


CHICAGO CASH PRICES MARCH 8 


CON We 8 oe es nw et cccbenesen-cddweees $1.48-$1.61 
CR ON 5 ck tee hs nda ob cen cds eekckee 89- .92 
SORE IE be hiccnddw ceedensaden cas wena 1.45- 1.56 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE QUOTATIONS 
ON FUTURES 

Article Close Mar. 6 
Corn— 

DRE re eee ee eK reek eT ee $ 1.51 

MIT ork a oak Cea tr art ela, Aeccq ments wala canara ae 1.45 

WNC shone 605.0 hbase ne nceReneeeare meee 1.38 

AOR sin Sees bee ee eee ees 1.35 
Oats— 

EE ad a cin'a Waka wake a 4a Gd Rane oe Caw UO es 84 

GE nis hake eka tna ell ae ed ae anew nes 17 
Rye— 

WN Sars as cha bec elaS ele Rul Mates ew dae a ais 1.70 

MMII a a bos: 0s bis a rh ad cg, ac Wha Sea al esreioas 1.67 
Barley— 

NN 6 GHA ide wa Ck cs wake uth baCk Ske cRe 1.48 
Mess Pork— 

Wares NG so als Sada ad dsis cole wawie ne ees 34.95 

BS FT LOR Oe nr re ear ne 34.75 
Lard— 

ME haha Saeed es «sae dds hwdan aaa 21.50 

MONG SR ad dae ble na ee ead cia SleeweN 22.07 
Sides— 

MT sancti eeik Mack dais! Wa wd ho e8 Ade chamaicwet 18.32 

PP cick ceeeie tae uae ne eda Mh wae es 18.82 


WESTERN LAMB CROP TO BE MUCH BELOW 
NORMAL 
SHORT LAMB CROP is promised nearly everywhere west 
of the Missouri River. C. H. Shurte, just back from a tour 
of the sheep-raising country in the Northwest, said: 


“Loss of sheep population in Wyoming and Montana is 
considerably heavier than generally understood. Never before 
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has a hard winter followed a drought, the twin disasters play- 
ing havoc. Many sheep-owners concluded to take a chance on 
an open winter, despite feed shortage; but December ushered 
in weather of the sub-arctic variety, killing thousands before 
feed could be brought in or stock moved out. A midwinter 
exodus of unprecedented proportions was the result, refugees 
going to Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nebraska, and Texas. 
Thin when moved, they were not equal to the vicissitude of 
midwinter travel, dying by the thousand en route. 

“All this means that Montana and Wyoming cannot pos- 
sibly get more than 50 per cent of a normal lamb crop. The 
bucking season was bad, which insures a small percentage of 
lambs from those left. Idaho and Nevada also suffered from 
storms.during the bucking season, and, while February and 
March lambing will be normal, the regular crop will show a 
deficiency. Washington and a few Oregon points have fared 
well, but over the greater part of the lamb-growing area short- 
age is assured. Early lambs will go to market in June, July, 
and the first half of August; after that the deficiency will be 
in evidence. All signs point to a high market, as Iowa feeders 
will acquire a large number of western lambs at anything like 
reasonable prices. 

“Even with favorable conditions, five years will be required 
to rehabilitate the wool and mutton industry in Wyoming and 
Montana. In fact, it is doubtful if many flocks will ever be 
restored.” 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND 
CURED MEATS 


ca IS A SUMMARY of holdings of frozen and cured 
meats on February 1, 1920, compared with January 1, 1920, 
and February 1, 1919, as announced by the Bureau of Markets: 


Jan. 1, 1920 
(Pounds) 


Feb. 1, 1920 


Feb. 1, 1919 
(Pounds) 


Commodity (Pounds) 





Frozen beef.......... 
oo a. 
Lamb and mutton.... 
Frozen pork 
Dry salt pork........ 
Pickled pork 


251,878,575 
37,362,057 
7,797,358 
104,528,772 
348,128,800 
333,466,356 
97,096,613 
112,950,603 


261,812,398 | 294,513,641 
37,051,619 | 35,809,941 
10,289,777 | 11,359,111 
55,550,951 | 104,708,446 
262,619,867 | 471,746,878 
279,467,243 | 392,259,959 
62,613,764 | 138,352,989 
108,766,123 | 141,913,605 





Miscellaneous 


GCPENING AND CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES 
ON WESTERN DRESSED FRESH MEAT 
For Week Ending March 5, 1920 
[Bureau of Markets] 


BOSTON 


LAMBS AND MUTTON 
LAMBS: 


Choice . 


STEERS: 
Good 
Medium 


$19.00-19.50 
18.00-18.50 
17.00-17.50 


$30.00-31.00 
29.00-29.50 
Medium ............. 28.00-29.00 
27.00-28.00 


COWS: 
Good 
Medium 
Common 

BULLS: 


$15.50-16.00 
14.00-15.00 
13.50-14.00 


Common 
MUTTON: 
$20.00-21.00 

18.00-19.00 
16.00-18.00 


$12.00-12.50 
11.50-12.00 
10.00-11.00 


NEW YORK 


LAMBS: 
Choice 


Medium 


Common 


STEERS: 

$18.00-19.00 
16.00-17.50 
15.00-16.00 


$27.00-28.00 
25.00-27.00 
24.00-25.00 
22.00-24.00 


Medium 
Good 


COWS: 


Good $13.50-15.50 


12.50-13.00 
11.00-12.00 


$18.00-19.04 
16.00-17.00 
12.00-14.00 


$12.00-13.50 
10.00-11.00 
9.00-10.00 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


March 5, 1920 


[Bureau of Markets] 
HOGS 
CHICAGO 

$15.60 
14.65-15.40 
14.25-15.00 
14.85-15.40 
15.10-15.50 
14.50-15.35 
13.25-13.75 
12.50-13.00 
13.50-14.75 


KANSAS CITY 
$15.20 
14.40-15.15 
14.40-14.75 
14.60-15.10 
14.75-15.20 


OMAHA 
$14.85 

14.35-14.65 
14.40-14. 60 
14.60-14.85 
14.50-14.80 
13.50-14.50 
14.00-14.35 
13.50-14.09 


Bulk 

Heavy Wt., Med. to Ch 

Medium Wt., Med. to Ch.... 

Light Wt., Com. to Ch 

Light Lits, Com. to Ch 

Packing Sows, Smooth 

Packing Sows, Rough 

Pigs, Med. to Ch 

Stocker Pigs, Com. to Ch... 12.50-15.25 11.50-13.50 

CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 
Med. and Heavy Wt. 

Choice and Prime 
Good 


(1,100 lbs. up)— 
...-$14.50-16.00 
12.85-14.35 
Medium. . 11.75-12.85 
Common... 9.75-11.75 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime 13.85-15.65 
Good .. 12.50-13.85 
Medium... 11.25-12.50 
Common... 9.25-11.25 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Common to Choice 
Cows, Common to Choice. 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef.. 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers 
Canner Steers 
VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Hdy. Wt., Med. to Ch 15.25-16.75 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Ch... 6.75-13.50 
FEEDER STEERS: 
Heavy Weight (1,000 lbs. up)— 
Common to Choice 9.00-11.75 
Medium Weight (800-1,000 lbs.)— 
Common to Choice 8.75-11.50 
Light Weight (800 lbs. down)— 
Common to Choice 8.50-11.00 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice 7.00-10.65 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice 7.00- 9.25 
STOCKER CALVES: 
Good and Choice 
Common and Medium 


$13.60-14.80 
12.40-13.60 
11.30-12.40 
9.65-11.30 


13.30-14.65 
12.00-13.30 
10.60-12.00 

8.75-10.60 


13.50-14.50 
12.00-13.50 
10.75-12.00 

9.00-10.75 


7.25-13.50 
7.00-12.50 
6.75-10.75 


7.15-12.25 
6.90-10.85 
6.25- 9.25 


7.00-12.00 
6.50-11.75 
5.75-10.00 


4.75- 6.90 
6.00- 7.50 


4.25- 6.90 
5.25- 6.75 


4.50- 6.50 
6.00- 7.50 


13.00-15.00 
6.50-11.00 


14.00-15.50 
7.50-12.50 


9.25-12.40 9.00-11.75 


8.60-12.15 8.50-11.25 
8.25-12.00 8.00-11.00 
6.50-11.25 7.00-11.00 
5.75-10.75 5.75- 8.50 


9.50-11.00 
7.75- 9.25 


8.75-11.25 
6.00- 8.50 


9.00-10.50 
6.50- 9.00 


SHEEP 

LAMBS: 

84 lbs. down, Med. to Pr...$17.25-20.00 

Culls and Common 14.00-17.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Prime 15.00-18.00 
WETHERS: 23 

Medium to Prime 14.00-15.50 
EWES: 

Medium to Prime 

Culls and Common 
BREEDING EWES: 

Full Mouths to Yearlings. 
FEEDER LAMBS 


$16.50-19.25 
12.00-16.25 


$17.00-19.35 

13.50-16.50 
15.00-17.50 14.50-17.00 
12.00-14.75 11.75-14.00 


11.00-14.25 
6.00-10.75 


11.00-13.75 
5.25-10.75 


10.50-13.25 
6.50-10.50 


9.50-15.00 


14.75-16.75 14.50-17.59 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT TRADE 
CONDITIONS 
For Week Ending March 5, 1920 


[Bureau of Markets] 
GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 
With weather conditions generally favorable, the movement 
of fresh meats at eastern distributing centers has been fairly 
regular, with prices sharply lower on lambs since midweek. 





MAH A 


.85 

-35-14.65 
.40-14. 60 
-60-14.85 
.50-14.80 
.560-14.50 
.00-14.35 
}.50-14.09 


3.50-14.50 
2.00-13.50 
0.75-12.00 
9.00-10.75 
7.00-12.00 
6.50-11.75 
5.75-10.00 


4.50- 6.50 
6.00- 7.50 


4.00-15.50 
7.50-12.50 
9.00-11.75 
§.50-11.25 
8.00-11.00 
7.00-11.00 
5.75- 8.50 


9.00-10.50 
6.50- 9.00 


17.00-19.35 
13.50-16.50 


14.50-17.00 
11.75-14.00 


10.50-13.25 
6.50-10.50 


14.50-17.50 


IE 


movement 
een fairly 
iidweek. 


Mareh, 1920 THE 
BEEF 

The week’s business in beef was handled at prices steady 
with Monday, and slightly higher than the close of the previous 
week at some markets. The demand for the better grades 
showed some improvement, and a tendency to higher price 
levels resulted, with the greatest strength at New York and 
Philadelphia. Prices at Boston today declined 50 cents under 
a continued slow demand. Trade in bulls was forced, and prices 
of the week were again lowered. Kosher ,beef prices were 
mostly steady until after midweek, when New York declined 
sharply, and closed in a weak and draggy condition. 


VEAL 


Under a fair to good demand, veal prices at Boston advanced 
$1 during the week; other markets steady and unchanged with 
the previous Friday. 

PORK 


The tendency of fresh-pork prices has been downward, 
with light average loins bearing the brunt of the decline. An 
improved demand for heavy loins was reflected in higher price 
quotations during the latter part of the week. 
shoulder markets was very irregular and of a spasmodic nature, 
and prices fluctuating. 

LAMBS 


Following the announcement of the exportation of 300,000 
pounds of mutton carcasses by the British government to the 
United States early in the week, all eastern lamb and mutton 
markets were sharply lowered. Declines for the week ranged 
from $2 at Boston to $4 at New York and Philadelphia, with all 
grades similarly affected, and conditions at the close of the 
week unsettled. 

MUTTON 


There has been a fair demand for the better grades of 
mutton, and prices held steady until after midweek. Closing 
prices are $1 lower than Monday at Boston and $2 lower else- 
where. 

MARKET CLOSING 


Boston closed weak and dull on beef, lambs, pork, and 
mutton, with a liberal carry-over of beef and lamb. Veal closed 
firm. New York closed firm on beef, steady on veal, and weak 
on pork, lambs, and mutton, with a few cars not unloaded. Phila- 
delphia closed firm on beef, steady on pork and veal, dull and 
weak on lamb and mutton, witha liberal carry-over of beef 
and lamb. 


HIGH COST OF FARMING THREATENS 
= FOOD SUPPLIES 


ARNING that serious risk of reduced food production 

impends because of high wages demanded by farm laborers, 
high cost of farm equipment and supplies, and pronounced move- 
ments of people from the farms to the cities, is given by the 
Department of Agriculture on the basis of reports and letters 
from all sections of the country. 


“The most definite of these reports come from New York 
state,” the department’s announcement declares, “where records 
of 3,775 representative farms on February 1 disclosed that dur- 
ing the last year the number of people on these farms decreased 
nearly 3 per cent and the number of hired men decreased more 
than 17 per cent. This is a more rapid movement from the farm 
to other industries than took place in the early part of the war.” 


“The same conditions, in varying degree, exist in all sec- 
tions,” according to the Bureau of Crop Estimates, “although 
they are not so acute farther from industrial centers. 


“Another New York report, applicable in some degree in 
every part of the country, is that farm wages this year will 
average 14 per cent higher than they were in 1919, although in 


1919 they were 80 per cent higher than at the beginning of the 
war.” 


Trade in the’ 
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CONSUMER PAYING TOO MUCH—PRODUCER 
RECEIVING TOO LITTLE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicaco, ILL., Mareh 1, 1920. 
WO NOTED NATIONAL CHARACTERS spoke plainly on 
the meat-distribution problem in Chicago recently. One 
was Attorney-General Palmer, who probably realizes that his 
packer agreement has not solved the meat-distribution problem; 
the other, Herbert Hoover—responsible for several errors in 
his handling of the live-stock industry, but nevertheless a stu- 
dent, and somewhat richer in experience than three years ago. 


Palmer served notice on meat-retailers that, unless their 
prices conform to the descending scale of wholesale quotations, 
a federal quiz will result. “For three months prices of meat 
have been falling,” he said. “Retailers have refused to follow, 
however, on the ground that they. were vending old stock, 
bought when cattle and hogs were higher. Such old stocks 
should be exhausted by this time, and, unless prices to con- 
sumers come down, it will be necessary for us to look into the 
question of the dealers’ profits.” 


Hoover’s opinion was expressed at a banquet. He stated 
two primary facts. One was that the product of the American 
live-stock grower must find its main market in the great in- 
dustrial centers of the eastern half of the United States, or 
through export channels to Europe. In either case prices in 
normal times are made primarily by competition with the other 
great sources of the world’s food supply. 


Secondarily, the American producer receives a smaller pro- 
portion of the consumer’s purchase price of his product than 
producers of most other civilized countries. The margin be- 
tween the American producer and consumer is the widest in 
the world. This margin comes partly out of the consumer, 


but predominantly out of the producer. The line of practical | 


remedy to the farmer lies in decreasing cost of placing his 
products in the hands of consumers. Every cent we can de- 
crease this cost contributes to the consumer, but even more 
largely to the producer. 


All of which, being interpreted, means that the consumer 
is paying too much for meat, while producers are not adequately 
paid for live stock. This is undoubtedly the great problem of 
the trade at this moment. After cattle, hogs, and sheep pass 
over stock-yard scales, values enhance unreasonably by the time 
the finished product reaches the consumer, who has but one 
efficient weapon for defending himself from what he knows is 
extortion; he either abstains from meat or reduces consumption. 


Packers, knowing that cost of distribution is out of all pro- 
portion to the value of the service, persist in ignoring a fund+- 
mental and vital principle, and Attorney-General Palmer, in 
framing his agreement with the packers, stipulated that thev 
were to “forever divorce themselves from the _ retailing of 
meats;” thereby fastening on the trade the vicious system of 
which he makes public complaint, asserting that retailers are 
practicing extortion, as evidenced by their failure to reduce 
prices to consumers in conformity with a lower level of whole- 
sale' quotations. It would be interesting to know who was re- 
sponsible for inserting that particular clause in the Palmer- 
packer agreement, as it puts the packer in exactly the position 
he desires—prohibited from retailing. 


- 
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That any investigation which the federal government may 
conduct into retail prices will get either consumers or pro- 
ducers anywhere is extremely doubtful, as the present system 
is well established, and to date government attacks on profi- 
teering have been futile, so far as practical results are con- 
cerned. The only effective weapon is competition; the public 
must by some agency be given access to beef, pork, and mutton 
at prices in line with cost of live stock. How this can be most 
expeditiously and economically ‘accomplished is to be deter- 
mined, but that packers are wedded to the present system, 
regardless of results, is evident. 
they are manufacturers, working for a manufacturers’ slight 
margin of profit, and cannot concern themselves with distri- 
bution problems. 


How this is affecting the cattle market may be inferred 
from the present demoralized condition of that bourse: It af- 
fects the packers because, ultimately, their supply of raw ma- 
terial will be reduced. - Producers are taking punishment sea- 
son after season, until the surprising thing is that they stick 
to the game. 


Wherever measures have been taken to protect consumers 
from retailers’ rapacity, consumption has promptly expanded. A 
group of Kansas City stock-yarders recently formed a pool, 
opened a down-town market, and broke retail prices of meat 
from 5 to 8 cents per pound within twenty-four hours. At Chi 
cago the packers’ employees maintain markets, where outsiders 
are served, that attract thousands of customers from all over 
the city. If some effective method of establishing central mar- 
kets could be devised, meat consumption would undoubtedly 
be stimulated. 

It would be interesting to know to what extent individuals 
identified with the packing industry are owners of certain pre- 
tentious meat-retailing establishments, scattered all over the 
country, that take full advantage of the opportunity to collect 
maximum profits. The pending investigation of meat distribu- 
tion by the Bureau of Markets should account for much silent 
ownership. Ostensibly these markets are carried on by em- 
ployees. 

Two months ago one of the smaller Chicago packing con- 
cerns decided to go into retailing. It has since acquired more 
than a dozen shops, which are making more money than the 
packing-house; which also warrants Bureau of Market investi- 
gation. But if the entire machinery of distribution was in the 
hands of packers, protection of consumers would be a simple 
“matter. 


Meanwhile every retailer in the country blames the packer 
when attention is called to maintenance of war prices, thus 
making the packer the goat. 


JANUARY TRADE BALANCE 


ESPITE THE FOREIGN-EXCHANGE SITUATION, the 

trade balance in favor of the United States remains enor- 
mous. Both exports and imports fer January show an advance 
over those of the previous month—imports, as was anticipated, 
having increased at a somewhat greater rate. The figures, as 
announced by the Department of Commerce, are as follows: 


Jan., 1920 Dec., 1919 Jan., 1919 


$731,000,000 | $682,000,000 | $623,000,000 
474,000,000 | 381,000,000 | 213,000,000 


Exports 
Imports 


Balance in favor 


$257,000,000 | $301,000,000 | $410,000,000 


They take the position that. 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN ANIMALS AND 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


ABULATED BELOW are our total exports and imports of 

live stock, meat products, hides, and wool during the month 
of December, and the calendar year ending December, 1919 
and 1918, as compiled by the Department of Commerce: 


LIVE STOCK 


EXPORTS 
(Numbers) 


Twelve Months Ending 
December lecember 


Animals 


IMPORTS 
(Numbers) 


Animals 


Cattle..... ae remain 
From Canada 
From Mexico 
From United Kingdom 
From other countries....... 
ee , 
4,994 


bpiesiaaaaele 116 , 3,809 
: ’ A 225,774 150,203 


HIDES AND SKINS 


EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 


Twelve Months Ending 
December 
Classification 
1919 1918 

2,213,293 
2,338,147 
54,471 
499,148 


5,105,059 


4,654,335 
16,995,932 
467,420 
2,805,964 


1,199,368 127,108 24,923,651 


IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 


Twelve Months Ending 
December December 


Classification 


1919 1918 


: 5,818,589 
5,017,220 
oat 
Horse, colt, and ass 


Kangaroo and wallaby 


P 


Shee 5 
All other 615,828 


61,568,618 


132,097 
30,938,328 


6,933,313 
361,890,899 


WOOL 
EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 


Twelve Months Ending 
December December 
Classification 


Unmanufactured. ... 





's of 
onth 
1919 

















March, 1920 
IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 
Twelve Months Ending 
December December 
Classification 
1919 | 1918 1919 1918 
CUS ek 25s dGn cheeses 12,033,592 30,719,041 334,679,219 373,910,875 
oS er ee 496,757 55,428 7,734,081 4,223,223 
COMES cs ano cs ch ees a5 6,123,241 2,610,826 96,368,643 69,291,858 
pi Pei ar 18,653,590 33,385,295 438,781,943 | 447,425,956 _ 
MEAT PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
Twelve Months Ending 
December December 
Articles 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Beef products— 
Beef, canned.............. 1,886,835 7,786,239 53,868,090 141,457,163 
| EO RP rere 6,061,769 34,161,848 174,469,914 514,341,529 
MUO a civic ches ccd cies 3,135,069 3,784,847 42,624,724 44,206,020 
SM ac ueeivens uke s ee 6,008,652 3,746,663 75,585,164" 69,106,350 
Oleomargarine............. 1,201,328 445,811 22,939,589 8,909,108 
WN dds ik caidas wedi 2,618,461 23,989 38,953,783 4,222,657 
Total beef products. 20,912,114 49,949,397 408,441,264 782,242,827 
Hog products— 
RD tivd ncrak eens de 58,982,754 126,437,385 | 1,190,297,806 | 1,104,788,081 
Hams and shoulders........ 15,688,297 38,939,568 596,799,663 537,213,041 
ere WOsesiee nade 63,645,722 37,724,398 760,901,611 548,817,901 
Neutral lard............... 293,316 14,259 22,957,137 6,307,164 
Pork, canned.............. 170,501 410,467 5,791,706 5,267,342 
A NN 085 vin utea aces 1,891,854 50,473 26,776,978 11,632,635 
Pork, pickled.............. 4,125,550 2,025,778 34,113,875 36,671,660 
Total pork products. . . 144,797,994 205,602,328 | 2,637,638,776 | 2,250,697,824 
Lard compounds............. 2,608,972 9,262,236 124,962,950 43,977,410 
Mutton, except canned....... 314,613 198,143 3,009,164 1,630,815 
WMO cosas sec cekecbceecus 2,051,142 1,030,634 22,087,621 12,378,956 
Sausage casings.............. 2,990,383 478,674 25,477,028 4,037,391 
UR iicbuts aiid aneaces 2,267,736 351,137 20,838,874 10,550,241 
IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 
Twelve Months Ending 
Articles December December 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Fresh— 
Beef and veal— 
From Canada........... 2,959,937 3,364,278 31,124,474 14,910,005 
DENG 55 o5. cEiweint ete devs inedacemderoag es 261,001 2,621,124 
ok. BSS Cee Sete egies 94,426 16,438 
From Australia.......... SNE Boo seas t es 1,528,138 268,586 
From other countries... .. 270,156 295,993 5,453,719 5,522,928 
Total beef and veal. ... 3,365,971 3,660,271 38,461,758 23,339,081 
Mutton and lamb.......... 527,479 205,123 8,209,182 607,896 
Ws cau bankecccnaesae 66,264 284,111 2,779,361 1,721,979 
Total fresh meats...... 3,959,714 4,149,505 49,450,301 25,668,956 
Prepared or preserved— 
Bacon and hams........... 63,828 795,417 2,646,235 1,863,124 
Bologna sausage........... SNS) Vewnaguseeaasye 71,732 5,417 
Sausage casings.............. 1,072,485 277,149 PESPOGNS OB: cscs cccess 
Fe cesiss suede. cs 2,247,393 619,762 12,096,189 *5,396,405 
All other meat products....... 702,884 472,371 UU eee 
*Beginning July 1. 


DECREASE IN WOOL SUPPLY 


OOL HOLDINGS on December 31, 1919, were 624,000,000 

pounds, grease equivalent, or 105,000,000 pounds less than 
on September 30. The government’s holdings had decreased 
materially since the year before. The wool-purchasing quarter. 
master reported that on December 28, 1918, the total stock of 
wool in the possession of the government, spot and in transit, 
was 313,746,502 pounds, and estimated the quantity in dealers’ 
hands, not yet billed to the government, as 70,000,000 pounds. 
making in all 383,746,502 pounds, compared with 98,352,000 
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pounds on December 31, 1919. This shows that the govern- 
ment released its wool holdings as quickly as possible in such 
quantities as the market would readily absorb through public 
auctions throughout the year. 

The British government, in carrying out its proposed plan 
to liquidate its wool holdings, sent to this country 18,939,000 
pounds of grease wool and 731,543 pounds of scoured wool, 
which was reported as being held in this country as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1919. 

Control of Australasian wool by the British government 
will cease on June 30, 1920, and efforts are being made to dis- 
pose of the wool involved in the purchase by the end of 1920. 
The program drawn up, has been providing for monthly ship- 
ments of 240,000 bales from Australia and about 60,000 bales 
from New Zealand. So far, more wool is arriving in Great 
Britain than there is machinery to absorb or storage accom- 
modation for at the wool ports. In order to place all wools 
on the market at the earliest possible moment, practically a 
continuous series of sales will take place this year. The finer 
grades of wool are most in demand. 


JANUARY WOOL CONSUMPTION HEAVY 


F THE FIGURES FOR JANUARY are an indication, the 

present year bids fair to establish a record for wool consump- 
tion. A total of 72,700,000 pounds of virgin wool, grease equiva- 
lent, was consumed by manufacturers in the United States 
during the first month of this year, compared with 38,200,000 
pounds for January, 1919, and 65,100,000 pounds for January, 
1918. The amount consumed was larger than that of any month 
since May, 1918. The greatest percentage used was of fine wool, 
which is, no doubt, partially responsible for these high figures. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING LAST 
TWO YEARS 


OTAL VALUES of our foreign commerce for the calendar 

years 1919 and 1918 are given below. As will be seen, 
the staggering trade balance of over four billion dollars rolled 
up in favor of the United States in 1919 was wholly due to 
excess of exports to Europe: 


Imports into United States Exports from United States 
Grand Division 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Europe.............| $ 750,569,784 | $ 318,121,271 | $5,185,980,350 $3,858,697,768 
North America...... 1,157,771,286 974,615,243 1,295,812,471 1,325,486,350 
South America...... 7,525,388 610,931,072 442,127,329 302,709,610 
Miisccetacss anaes 1,041,444,129 853,374,521 703,667,109 445,501,200 
COANE ie 154,908,094 188,664,141 195,894,170 157,494,998 
* PNB ins cxagh csc 112,187,646 85,506,462 98,669, 163 59,197,619 
Totals..........| $3,904,406,327 | $3,031,212.710 | $7,922,150,592 $6, 149,087,545 


NEW MEAT-DEFROSTING PROCESS 


A PROCESS has just been perfected in Melbourne which 
appears to be more effective than most other defrosting 
processes, according to the Australian Meat Trades’ Journal. It 
consists of the passing of an electric current through the car- 
cass, which gradually increases the temperature until the nor- 
mal point is reached. The time taken to defrost frozen meat 
by this process is six to eight hours for mutton and twenty to 
twenty-four hours for beef, as against one or two days for 
mutton and from three to four days for beef in existing 
processes used in Great Britain. There is absolutely no loss 
of weight in defrosting with this process, and the cost, based on 
bulk rates of electric current, is slight. 



































































































































































































































































































































EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN JANUARY 


 . ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from 
the United States in January, 1920, compared with January, 
1919, and for the first seven months of the fiscal year beginning 
July, 1919, compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 












































(Pounds) 
ome ¥ 
January | Seven Months Ended January 
Classification 
1920 1919 | 1920 1919 
Beef, canned......... 1,081,643 12,636,060 15,593,818 81,740,568 
Beef, fresh. : . . ; ey 22,872,223 17,436,495 | 99,757,987 252,100,436 
Beef, pickled, etc. oe 1,670,500 6,030,937 20,652,841 27,274,195 
CMON. .5...5- as 3,816,303 5,552,790 | 42,388,134 27,831,579 
; “ 
Totals.... 29,440,669 | 41,656,282 178,392,780 388,946,778 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
1 = — | — —— 
| January ) Seven Months Ended January 
Classification aa ~——- = | ee 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
sa ened ane a om [ 
EAOOOR. « .bived scices be 77,501,002 102,679,002 | 517,273,819 590,401,646 
Hams and shoulders 13,905,923 54,846,433 165,335,277 276,720,146 
MM ee aes cutee 38,823,902 37,850,338 339,777,457 302,673,665 
Neutral lard.......... 595,397 81,160 9,464,868 3,389,382 
Pork, pickled... ... 4,251,187 2,237,513 24,388,414 19,764,862 
Lard compounds. 2,060,161 4,869,620 29,442,676 35,446,512 
ENOUR 'ci a ste 0's 137,137,572 | 202,564,066 1,085,682,511 | 1,228,396,213 
| 


| 





MEAT EXPORTS AT A PROGRESSIVE 
“STANDSTILL” 


ee eee ae increasing, if somewhat shifting, 
emphasis—of the utter, “practical,” “virtual,” or imminent 
cessation of meat exports emanates periodically from the office 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers at Chicago. In a 
statement issued about the middle of last month the situation 
is commented on to the following effect: 

“There is a practical cessation of all foreign business, in- 
cluding exports of pork. The French have gone out of the 
market entirely; the English, who have been buying about 
$6,000,000 worth of pork products weekly, have cut down their 
orders heavily, and it is possible that British purchases will 
cease entirely, for a time at least. The English consumption 
of bacon at present is only one-third of the pre-war figure. Ire- 
land just now is shipping her usual supplies of bacon to Eng- 


land, and Denmark is beginning to be an exporter of bacon 
again. ‘ 

“The German government recently has been trying to place 
an order with a number of American meat-packers for a large 
amount of pork products. The Germans offered five-year treas- 
ury notes and a block of Chinese bonds in payment, but on 


account of the foreign-exchange situation the order was not con- 
summated.” 


In a previous statement sent out by the institute, and quoted 
in our February number, the positive assertions were made that 
“exports of beef ended with the war,” and that “exports of 
American beef to Europe have ceased entirely.” Now, how- 
ever, come the Department of Commerce figures, as shown in 
the above tables, which place the exports of beef products 
from the United States during the month of January, 1920, at 
29,440,669 pounds, and of pork products at 137,137,572 pounds, 
as against 41,656,282 and 202,564,066 pounds, respectively, in 
January, 1919—quantities surely not wholly negligible, and far 
in excess of our pre-war exports of the same commodities. In 
view of these, as it seems to us, somewhat contradictory an- 
nouncements, we are led to surmise that the object of the pack- 
ers in so assiduously proclaiming the slump in their foreign 
business may not be simply to disseminate interesting informa- 
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tion. Without attempting to guess at ulterior motives, we 
may be pardoned for suggesting that ample precedent exists in 
trade history, with which the experts conducting the packers’ 
publicity bureau presumably are not unfamiliar, for using 
diminishing export returns as an excuse for compensatory do- 
mestic adjustments. 

* * * 


From the bulletin sent out by the packers at the beginning 
of this month, reviewing conditions during February, we quote 
the following paragraphs: 


“Absence of foreign demand for American pork continued 
throughout February to be a vital influence upon the market. 
Export business continued virtually at a_ standstill. 

Heavy shipments of pork last fall have apparently put a stop 
to any further demand from Europe for some time to come. 
In many continental ports there are consignments of American 
pork which are not being sold on account of the depreciated 
value of foreign exchange. Overstocked at home, Great 
Britain is cold-storing her more recent purchases on this side 
of the water. She is waiting until some of the heavy supply 
in the United Kingdom can be assimilated. There seems to be 
some prospect of British buying in limited quantities for the 
March period through their appointed agency in New York. 


“At home there was a good volume of pork trade through- 
out the month, but consumers seemed to want the choice and 
higher-priced cuts. High wages in the South have led to the 
purchase of choicer cuts of pork than in former years, and the 
result is a lack of sale for the heavier cuts of salt pork. These 
heavy meats are being made in good quantity, and greater con- 
sumptive demand will necessarily have to be developed. 

“Hog prices were higher the last of January and the first 
of February than at any time during the winter’s packing. With 
strong demand for light hogs, the spread between prime light 
and prime heavy hogs widened until the difference amounted 
to about one cent a pound. 


“A significant factor is that hog receipts from the first of 
January until the present time have been from 15 to 20 per 
cent lighter than last year. There is some difference of opinion 
among those in close touch with the situation as to what this 
means. One view is that farmers have been slow to market 
their hogs, probably because of price conditions, because they 
wished to carry on further feeding, or because of difficulty in 
obtaining cars for shipments. Taken in conjunction with the 
government report of January 1, which showed only about 2 per 
cent fewer hogs in the country than one year ago, this would 
suggest that there is a large surplus on the farms. Consequently 
receipts from now until summer may be as heavy or heavier in 
numbers and also in weight than they were in the correspond- 
ing period of 1919. Another view is that the lighter receipts so 
far this year indicate actual decrease of hogs upon farms. 


“In the beef market the supply of dressed beef is consid- 
erably in excess of that available for home consumption one 
year ago. The government in 1919 was still buying beef in 
rather large quantities. Absence of any such demand this year 
leaves a great deal more beef to be absorbed by consumers. 
With demand no more than fair, a further depressing factor 
continues in the government’s disposal of considerable _ so- 
called army beef. 


“Receipts of sheep and lambs have been less than those 
one year ago. A smaller number of stock is on feed—a situa- 
tion brought about largely because Colorado producers stayed 
out and did not buy for feeding purposes at prevailing prices. 
Iowa, Illinois, and other central states bought freely of lambs, 
but these animals have for the most part been marketed. Prac- 
tically the entire supply from now until the first of June must 
come from the Scotts Bluff territory in Nebraska and Colorado. 


“Previous to the war the United States was not an ex- 
porter of beef, and the situation can probably adjust itself 
to a basis of domestic consumption on a line of prices which 
we hope will be equitable both to producer and consumer. 


“The pork situation, we believe, is quite dependent on the 
foreign demand. The situation is, of course, complicated by 
foreign exchange.” 


Really, the most delicate detail involved in the railway 
problem is to prepare the dear old public for that increase in 
rates.—Columbia Record. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A. Cc. MILLS ‘ 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, January 20, 1920. 


HILE IT CANNOT BE SAID that the drought in 

Australia has completely broken, the seasonal outlook has 
been considerably improved by the rains that commenced just 
before Christmas. Roughly speaking, they extended about 
three hundred miles inland from the coast, and have been heavy 
enough to give feed a start. Naturally the break has meant 
a tremendous lot to grazers. Stock that was away on agist- 
ment can now be brought home, and those owners who were 
hand-feeding at a heavy expense should be able to ease off. 
Jnfortunately a large area of the west of New South Wales 
and Queensland and north of South Australia has so far not 
shared in the rains and is still terribly dry. This country 
must be pretty well denuded of stock and, even when the 
rains come, will take a long while to stock up again. 


The feeling of confidence engendered by the rains has 
firmed the live-stock markets. Stores and.breeders are almost 
unprocurable, while the values for fats suitable for the butcher- 
ing trade and export have advanced sharply. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the northern states, where the drought was 
worst. Bullocks in Brisbane are worth up to $20 per 100 
pounds, and butchers have recently been paying 20 to 22 cents 
a pound on the hoof for fat sheep. Current Melbourne quota- 
tions are as. follows: prime bullocks, up to $137; extra ditto, 
$150, and a few indifferent stores, $30 up; prime cross-bred 
wethers, $7.50; extra, $10; prime cross-bred ewes, $6.50; good 
lambs, $6.50. 


The high market has effectually closed the meat-export 
works in the north. Except in Victoria, practically no killing 
has been done since the New Year, and it is only a question 
of shipping what meat is left in store. The Victorian works 
are still in commission treating sheep and lambs; but, judging 
by the trend of values, they will not be able to operate much 
longer. The killing season in New Zealand, where climatic con- 
ditions are from fair to good, is just getting under way. The 
vigorous protests entered against the small allotment of refrig- 
erated freight to the frozen-meat export trade has evidently 
borne fruit. Returns giving the shipments for the half-year 
ending December 31 show that the clearances from both Austra- 
lia and New Zealand have lately been unprecedentedly heavy. 
The accompanying table sets out the shipments to Great 
Britain alone for the six months. Under the imperial pur- 
chase scheme that country has first call on the whole output, 
and consequently consignments to other ports are very small. 
The figures for the corresponding period of 1918 are added 
for the purpose of comparison: 





Beef Quarters | Mutton Carcasses Lamb Carcasses 


1918 | 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 


| 
| 





| a 
| 
| 
| 


010,813]188,286 2,000,076 2,152)1,323,723 
New Zraland 191,197 |302,189|360,002|2,570,478 219,329| 


Australia... .|491,203 





1,856,052 











Totals.... 682,400|922,002/ 548,588 





4,570,554/221,481 3, 179,775 
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It seems practically certain that the British government 
will not seek a renewal of its meat contracts when the present 
agreements expire. The Australian contract is expected to 


lapse the end of April, and New Zealand the end of June. The 


trade has been more or less under government control since 
the early days of 1915, and naturally the shippers look forward 


to the time when they will be allowed to dispose of their output 
as and where they like. 


The press over here has recently published cables from 
New York stating that the “Big Five” have decided to submit 
to the government’s injunctions against them and sell their 
holdings in public stock-yards, railroads, newspapers, public cold- 
storage and warehouses, and forever to dissociate themselves 
from the retail meat business. Mr. Louis Swift is also reported, 
per cable, to have stated that Swift & Co. have made arrange- 
ments for the dissolution of their packing business in Australia 
and South America. We are wondering what it all means. 
Cables and newspaper reports have a habit of distorting facts 
at times, and neither the meat trade nor stock-owners are 
particularly excited at the news, if news it is. No rumor has 
got around of the Australian Meat Export Company’s (Swift’s) 
works in Brisbane or Townsville being on the market yet. Any- 
héw, we will wait and see what the next American mail 
discloses. 


It may interest your readers to hear that Armour & Co. 
of Australasia, Ltd., who have been operating in New Zealand 
for the last three or four years, have been refused a license 
to export meat from the Dominion. According to W. I. Carney, 
director of the company, the refusal is due to the fact that 
the. contract: with the British government is still in force, as 


“ under:it all meat is shipped by the government and a license is 


not necessary. This is quite true, but it is nevertheless sig- 
nificant that Armours applied for a license and the government 
has. refused their application. Speaking on the subject, Mr. 
Carney said: If under more normal conditions the government 
decides against the company doing business, then it would not 
adopt any indirect methods, however unfair it might consider 
the decision. Under ,the stress of winning the war, public 
opinion was often taken advantage of by selfish interests, by 
the middlemen, and by the company’s competitors. It was 
unfortunate for the company that the middlemen have been 
able to play on the patriotism of the New Zealand government 
and the farmers. He admitted the efficiency of the Armour 
organization, which eliminated the middleman as far as possible. 
This was to the benefit of both the producer and the consumer. 
He claimed that the company’s competition in the frozen-meat 
business had been, and would continue to be, a benefit to the 
farmers of the Dominion. 


It will be noted that Mr. Carney blames the middleman 
principally for the rebuff received by his company. Judging 
by all-accounts, it is the producer that most strongly opposed 
him. Only quite recently the Farmers’ Union in conference 
passed strongly worded resolutions calling on the government to 
put a stop to the operations of meat trusts in New Zealand, and 
it is quite possible that those resolutions are responsible for the 
minister’s action. 


GREAT BRITAIN RELEASES CONTROL OF MEATS 


Aer IS MADE of important measures taken 
by the British government in the interest of increased food 
production. To stimulate production of pork, domestic hog 
products were released from control February 29. Domestic 
sheep and cattle will be released July 4. To encourage extension 
of the area sown to wheat, the controlled price for the coming 
harvest will be raised to an average equal to the price of 
imported grain, provided that price does not exceed £5 for 
eight bushels. 
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THE DINGO DANGER IN AUSTRALIA 


OW REALLY SERIOUS A MENACE the dingo, or wild 

dog of Australia, has become to the live-stock industry 
of that country is indicated by resolutions recently adopted 
at a conference of state officials and stock-raisers in western 
New South Wales, urging as “absolutely necessary” steps for 
combating this pest— 


“1. Immediate repair and maintenance of the dog-proof 
fence on the New South Wales-Queensland border, extending 
a distance of about 220 miles. 
“2. Erection of about 300 miles of new subdivisional dog: 
proof fence. 
“3. Provision for proper supervision and maintenance of 
same.” 


Commenting on this action, the Pastoral Review of Mel- 
bourne writes: 


“To get at the real state of affairs, and to show what the 
dogs have accomplished in this part of the state, it may be 
pointed out that, whereas ten years ago the northwest corner 
[of New South Wales] carried at least a million sheep, it is 
extremely doubtful whether more than 80,000 head could be 





















































THE DINGO, OR WILD DOG OF AUSTRALIA 


found on the same area today. Of course, the present drought 
has something to do with this startling decline, but the dog is 
at the root of the trouble. It must be realized that, owing to 
the impossibility of coping with the pest under prevailing con- 
ditions, there has been a gradual change over from sheep to 
cattle in the northwest. This transference has been going on 
for some time, but the climax was reached this year, when the 
northern border fence broke down under stress of circumstances 
near the Bulloo flood water. This fence has been up for thirty 
years, and it had got weak on the ground line, with the result 
that the dogs tore holes in the weak section and swarmed 
through in thousands , 


“To take the position from a national point of view, when 
this portion of the country was carrying its 1,000,000 sheep, 
reckoning the receipts and expenditure at present values at 
about $5 per head, the turn-over would be $5,000,000 a year; 
but, with the dog in possession, one has only to travel through 
the country to see the towns decaying, and people drifting 
away; for, as the sheep decrease, little employment is offering 
to men. Moreover, even when rain falls and seasons improve 
again, the sheep cannot be sent back to the west until the dog 
position is assured. Experience has shown in Queens- 
land and South Australia that, with the country out of occu- 
pation, and improvements deteriorated, men will not go out 
and start again.” 


In another part of the same publication we read that, fol- 
lowing the change from sheep- to cattle-raising made necessary 


by the depredations of this savage beast, the dingo is now 
attacking the calves. 
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LIVE STOCK IN IRELAND 


ETURNS from the live-stock census in Ireland of June 1, 

1919, are at hand at last. They show an increase in the 
number of cattle over the previous year, about the same num- 
ber of hogs, and a decrease in the number of sheep. The fig- 
ures are as follows: 


1919 1918 
COOG aa nese wissen ores 5,029,450 4,863,282 
WOME. Portas this ecaae eos 977,963 974,385 
OOD csnnesrincas cheese ne oe 3,513,345 3,627,178 


Adding these to the figures for England, Scotland, and 
Wales, already made public (see Propucer for November, 1919, 
page 39), we find that the total live-stock population of the 
whole United Kingdom on June 1, 1919, compared with June I, 
1918, was as below: 


1919 1918 
AGRA 514 tin pide ruta kitew anys 5 0% 12,452,040 12,273,772 
err reer as 2,913,523 2,799,455 
SOE A essa pasatnces nee 25,004,565 25,960,358 


Since 1914 the number of cattle has increased by 300,000 
head, while hogs have fallen off more than a million and sheep 
more than three million. 





ANIMAL CENSUS IN FRANCE 


OMEWHAT TARDILY, the results of the French live-stock 
census of December 31, 1918, are now available. The Jour- 







nal officiel publishes the following figures, which, for purposes 


of comparison, we place in juxtaposition to those of the last 
enumeration preceding the war:- 


1918 1913 
MA! SSS etas ee CON ee 12,241,981 14,788,000 
SS ie iis eee eR 4,165,400 7,048,000 
be R iad Wakes ee ate 9,881,870 16,213,000 





The enormous decrease in the number of hogs of course 
bears out previous reports and parallels the generally prevail- 
ing European situation, while the reduction in the sheep popula- 
tion has been due to more localized conditions, which we have 
previously mentioned. Late estimates seem to indicate that the 
falling off in sheep is continuing, while the supply of hogs is 
rapidly increasing. 


Interesting in this connection is a table appearing in the 
Journal d’Agriculture pratique of Paris, showing that the aver- 
age weight of bovine animals slaughtered at the principal mar- 
ket of La Villette was 24 per cent less in December, 1919, than 
in 1914. This, according to the journal, is due to the fact that 


animals are now being sent to market at a younger age than 
before the war. 


FRENCH IMPORTS OF COLD-STORAGE MEATS 
TO BE FREE 


PARIS DISPATCHES declare that the French cabinet has 
decided not to renew contracts by which the government 
has been the only importer of cold-storage meats since the 
beginning of the war. As some time will be necessary for 
French trade to organize supply machinery, the present system 
wil] continue until June 1. President Deschanel has signed a 
decree for free imports of cold-storage meat after June 1. 


MADAGASCAR EXPORTING MEAT 


THE MEAT INDUSTRY OF MADAGASCAR received a great 
impetus during the war. The six packing-plants on the island 


exported 36,821,229 pounds of preserved and refrigerated meat 
in 1917, and 20,346,253 pounds in 1918. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer) 
Lonpon, February 17, 1920. 

HE GOVERNMENT seems determined to carry a outrance 

its policy of stifling demand for food. In spite of the fact 
that meat consumption in Great Britain is now only two-thirds 
of what it was before the war, there seems everywhere a maxi- 
mum of difficulty in getting what one wants in the way of 
meat. 

Home-fed mutton is really scarce; and yet, with all the 
huge stocks of colonial mutton lying in the cold stores, the 
government will not allow anything like an adequate release 
of frozen mutton and lamb carcasses. The trade is in despair 
of ever getting reasonable treatment from the government in 
this direction, and, in view of the promises of speedy decontrol, 
is astonished at the most recent news of the purchase by the 
government of the whole of the Patagonian 1920 output. 

Fat cattle are more plentiful now on the provincial mar- 
kets—doubtless because of the higher price, $17.40 (reckoning 
$5 to £1), which is now in force for first-grade bullocks, bulls, 
and heifers, with an extra 20 cents per 112 pounds for extra- 
weighted carcasses. The dead-weight price per pound is now 
33 cents (reckoning 2 cents to 1d.) per pound, with another 
half cent per pound for carcasses of over 630 pounds. 

Even with the above stiff prices, it is stated that in many 
instances the feeder’s margin is a very poor one, so that the 
height of current costs may be realized. 

Lambing prospects are at the present moment considered 
good, the early falls having been satisfactory. Ewes generally 
are reported in healthy condition. It has recently been stated 
that the aggregate number of sheep in the United Kingdom is 
now 25,032,259 head, which is the smallest total on record. 
This, by the way, is just three-quarters of a million less than 
New Zealand’s total. 

The reducticn of the frozen-beef price by a further 4 cents 
per pound, making it 10 cents cheaper than home-killed beef, 
is making the sale of the poorer quality home-killed meat a more 
competitive matter. Members of the imported meat trade are 
loudly urging the government to cut its loss on frozen-meat 
purchases and reduce it by 12 cents or more per pound, so as 
to liven up consumption once more and clear the glutting stocks. 

Some of the New Zealand meat now arriving is nearly two 
years old already, and it is claimed by authorities that if it is 
not eaten ‘soon it will be a total loss. And still the govern- 
ment is withholding this. As regards a comparison of whole- 
sale prices with those ruling before the war, beef has been 
quoted, by the side, at 30 cents per pound, poor quality, as 
against 13 cents for good-quality meat before the war. Frozen 
hindquarter beef has been priced at 26 cents, while before the 
war best chilled hinds from South America fetched only 13 
cents, and frozen Australian beef 8 cents. Frozen mutton today 
is wholesaled at 21 cents, as against 7 cents ante bellum. 

The mysterious attitude of the British government in regard 
to the various steps of decontrol already taken, and its failure 
to take others as a seemingly logical sequel of its previous 
action, have given rise to the widest differences of opinion as 
to what the real meat statistical position is in this country. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the existing meat 
glut in our ports is not a thing of the moment, but a likelihood 
for months to come, and it is instructive to have the testimony 
of wide observers like Messrs. W. Weddel & Co., Ltd., who in 
their annual review of the situation draw attention to what 
they consider the precise position. Messrs. Weddel point out 
that, although there has been a steady shrinkage since 1913 in 
the number of sheep in this country, there has been a good 
increase in the number of cattle. On a pre-war basis, the 
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actual weight of meat available would show practically no 
reduction, but, the scarcity of artificial feeding-stuffs having 
brought about an appreciable loss in the carcass weight of cattle, 
it is estimated that the total weight of British meat fit for 
marketing in, 1919 was about 6 per cent less than in 1913. The 
official estimate of a 15 per cent shrinkage in the average weight 
of all animals cannot be accepted as reasonable. Definite proof 
on this point is not obtainable, but, in confirmation of the 
unofficial view, it may be stated that the official returns of the 
cattle slaughtered for army purposes (published in October, 
1919) reveal no such percentage of shrinkage. The condition 
of stock improved in 1919. The government’s published record 
of the deliveries of British-fed beef and mutton last year 
showed these to be only about 80,000 to 100,000 tons monthly, 
or 1,000,000 tons per annum; but this reduction from the 1918 
estimated output of 1,073,200 tons was not so much the result 
of lessened production as of reduced consumption owing to 
high prices. The country remains full of cattle. Messrs. Wed- 
del’s conclusion is that, with ample supplies available in the 
various producing countries, abundant freight space, a much 
curtailed consumptive demand in the country, and no material 
expansion in the continental inquiry, the outlook is‘ full of 
menace to the producer, and full of hope for the consumer. 


The recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, which have 
now subsided, were responsible for the closing of several mar- 
kets for a few weeks. These have been reopened just recently. 
West country agriculturists, however, are much perturbed 
regarding the presence of the disease in their district, and East 
Devon farmers have asked the Board of Agriculture to investi- 
gate the cause of the outbreak and the relation, if any, of 
imported feeding-stuffs to it. 

There are now in England a number of Japanese buyers 
viewing our leading flocks with a view to their wool and mut- 
ton qualities. There are also present some Italian investigators 
op a similar mission with regard to cattle, sheep, and also pigs. 
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GREAT BRITAIN TO FOSTER DOMESTIC MEAT 
INDUSTRIES 


O REDUCE THE EMPIRE’S DEPENDENCE on other coun- 

tries for a large portion of its food supplies has long been 
the ambition of British statesmen, given fresh impetus by con- 
ditions created or accentuated by the war. One phase of this 
problem in which American live-stock producers are directly 
concerned is the movement to render the empire self-sustaining 
with respect to meat. A committee appointed by the British 
Board of Trade to investigate the situation surrounding the 
meat industry of the United Kingdom and available colonial 
sources recently made public its findings. Among the conclu- 
sions reached is that the empire can become self-supporting 
within a few years in regard to mutton and lamb, principally 
through the obtaining of supplies from Australia and New 
Zealand. The following recommendations are made for the 
protection and development of British meat interests: 


“1. That government contracts for meat should be confined 
to British producers in the United Kingdom and in ,the 
dominions; 

“2. That the government should encourage friendly co- 
operation between British ship-owners and meat companies for 
the establishment of services in which British interests would 
be concerned; 


“3. That the British government should acquire an interest 
in one or more freezing-works for the purpose of insuring, by 
first-hand acquaintance with the facts, that the position of 
British firms engaged in exportation of meat from these coun- 
tries [South America?] is not unduly prejudiced.” 


In connection with the stimulation of meat production in 
the British Isles, it is recommended that— 


“(a) Active steps be taken by agricultural societies, under 
the leadership of the Board of Agriculture, to insure that only 
bulls and rams certificated for breeding purposes be used for 
such services; 
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“(b) Active propaganda and assistance be directed against 
cattle diseases, supplemented by restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of live cattle into Great Britain; : 


“(c) <All possible steps be taken to insure adequate sup- 
plies of feeding-stuffs, to instruct farmers of the values of dif- 
ferent materials, and to inculcate knowledge of alternate methods 
of feeding, as well.as to promote knowledge of forage crops 
and the improvement of poor pastures by the use of artificial 
manures; 


“(d) Slaughter-houses, auction marts, cold-storage plants, 
and sale-yards, under the direct control of farmers on a co- 
operative plan in special rural communities, be encouraged.” 


The committee also advocates the control and supervision 
of the meat trade, and recommends that importers be required 
to obtain a government license, “the conditions precedent to 
granting such licenses being the production of full information 
respecting the ownership, and subsequent investigation of the 
details of business, including, when necessary, an examination 
of the books and documents of the company.” 


EXPORT DUTY ON INDIAN HIDES TO AFFECT 
AMERICAN IMPORTS 


HE IMPOSITION OF A DUTY of 15 per cent on all hides 

and skins exported from British India probably will be 
seriously felt in the markets of this country. India is one 
of the principal sources of our supply of goatskins, buffalo 
hides, and calfskins; in fact, without India our supply of goat- 
skins and buffalo hides would be cut in half. In 4919 the 
United States imported 89,004,528 pounds of goatskins. Of 
this amount, 41,967,890 pounds, or 47 per cent, came from 
India. Out of a total importation of 9,514,989 pounds of buf- 
falo hides, 58 per cent were imported from India. Fourteen 
per cent of our calfskins and 7 per cent of our sheepskins 
also came from the British colony. 
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Hereford Corporation of Wyoming 


STRONGLY BRED 25,000 acres devoted to HEREFORD 
A ° t breeding. The Grand Champion 
nxie y Wyoming Fairfax heads our herd. 
Foundati i ted direct f 
Herefords paunation sors imparted disect trom 
; Herefords for sale. See us or write 
Over 1,500 in the Herd 


Box 876, Cheyenne, Wyo. 71s. « C. Bias. 


Painter Heretords 


Our herd consists of 800 Registered Herefords. 


= as good as the best. Prices always reasonable. 
ur specialty—Car lots of Top Range Bulls. 


Your orders solicited 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLO. 


Chandler HEREFORDS 


For sale now: 10 Heifers coming 2 years old 
20 Heifers coming 1 year old 
15 Bulls coming 2 years old 


DeWitt’s Herefords 


SIRE IN SERVICE 
MISCHIEVOUS JR.—PRINCE IMPERIAL 


T. F. DEWITT 


Farm 9 miles from Denver 1550 Ogden St., Denver 


My Bulls won second at the Denver Show this year and 
last, and are always among the tops wherever shown. 
For additional information address 


HERBERT CHANDLER, Baker, Oregon 


Johnson Bros. Herefords 
Gay Lad 12th 395804 ff2s, per nr or yearling hei: 
ers that sold for $1.000 per head. 


sold to O. Harris & Sons for $6,650, was top 
Gay Agnes, female sale at@enver show. 


Write us for further information 


JOHNSON BROS., Eagle, Colorado 


Columbine Herefords 


HERD BULLS 


BEAU BLANCHARD 5th 511788 
DON STANWAY 701018 5 
The latter purchased at Denver sale for $3,500 


A. CHRISTENSEN, Eagle, Colorado 





ab Mischiet Mixer 99 BEAU BLANCHARD 


si a HEREFORDS 


Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


‘*ROLLING ACRES,” Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor JESSE ENGLE & SONS, Sheridan, Mo, 





Sale of Anxiety 4th Herefords 


MORRILL, NEB., APRIL 27 


6 Bulls—44 Females 


Wilbur Mischief, Prince Hermosa 2d, Lord Oswald of strongest breeding. All females of breeding age 


ANXIETY 4TH Sires: 


bred to BEAU MISCHIEF Bulls 
ok ee ne Oe Write for catalogue to. L. A. BURSON, Morrill, Neb. 
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CANADIAN LIVE-STOCK NOTES 


BY H. S. ARKELL 
Dominion Live-Stock Commissioner 


URING THE YEAR ended December 31, 1919, Canada’s 

export trade in live cattle exceeded 500,000 head, and was 
valued at $50,000,000, or at a sum almost equal to the combined 
values of live-cattle exports during the five previous fiscal years. 
Over 90 per cent of the exported cattle went into the United 
States, either as butcher cattle or as stockers and feeders. Dur- 
ing the same period the Dominion exported 112,709,517 pounds 
of fresh and pickled beef, valued at $20,937,848. The total export 
value, therefore, of the cattle industry during the calendar year 
1919, exclusive of canned meats, exceeded $70,000,000. 

In connection with the exports of live cattle, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the outstanding stabilizing influence in the public 
live-stock market situation during 1919, and the main effective 
in establishing high prices, was the wide southern outlet for 
stockers and butcher cattle. The fact that this outlet is diversi- 
fied adds greatly to its value, in that it acts as a regulator in 
connection with the supplies of pasture and winter feed. 

Our young stock gained a reputation in United States feed- 
lots and stables as thrifty, vigorous feeders, and it will be to 
Canada’s advantage if this can be made permanent. 

With reference to our exports of beef, it is encouraging to 
note that the revenue from the exports during 1919 shows an 
increase of 100 per cent when compared with the exports during 
the previous year. The dead-meat export trade offers great 
opportunities and may eventually grow to great proportions. 
Nevertheless, the safety-valve of the cattle industry of Canada 
is the outlet for unfinished, and even for finished, cattle to the 
foreign market. Had this outlet not been available during the 
past year, the heavy liquidation brought about by short crop 
conditions would have forced prices down to an unprecedentedly 
low level. The influence of the alternative market for Canadian 
live cattle, either in the United States or elsewhere, has been 
most forcibly demonstrated by the history of the past year’s 
trade. 


CANADA TO EXPERIMENT WITH PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP OF STOCK-YARDS 


S OUR READERS WILL KNOW, the last election gave the 

agrarians a clear majority in the provincial parliament of 
Ontario. The government has been turned over to representa- 
tives of that party, and everybody has been curious to see just 
what the farmers would do when they had it all their own 
way. 

Now comes word from Toronto that the first move of the 
new cabinet will be to present to the session of parliament 
meeting this month a report on packers’ profits for the past 
ten. years. This is to be followed by a bill asking parliament for 
power to purchase the Union Stock Yards at Toronto and turn 
them over to the province, which will own and operate them 
as a public utility. 


The report on packing conditions in Ontario is understood 
to contain recommendations for the radical revision of methods 
of buying live stock and distributing the manufactured product 
to the consumer. 

To make the chain complete, a resolution before the Toronto 
city council recommends that that city “go into the \dead-meat 
business.” 


SHEEP BURN TO DEATH IN ARGENTINA 


A GREAT PRAIRIE FIRE, sixty miles wide—the biggest ever 
known in that country—recently swept through the central 
part of Argentina. Fifteen thousand sheep and much other 
live stock are reported to have perished. 
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From local and north- 
ern ranges. On famous 
Block Y Ranch in 
Terrell and Val Verde 
Counties, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


WELL-WINTERED 


Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Goats 


JULIAN M. BASSETT, Del Rio, Texas 


Particulars upon applica- 
tion to owner: 





CATTLE IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


ANADA LAST YEAR sent the United States 550,004 cattle, 

valued at $50,276,054. As total imports were 642,395 head, 
valued at $53,296,078, it will be seen that Canada had a prac- 
tical monopoly of the business. In 1918 Canada sent the United 
States 249,316 cattle, valued at $22,317,247, and in 1917, 211,- 
613 head, valued at $14,647,577. 

Mexico, in consequence of internecine trouble, is almost out 
of the cattle business, so far as the United States is concerned, 
sending only 90,541 head, valued at $2,724,419, last year, 

The heavy increase last year in cattle imports from Canada 
must not be construed as increased production, however, as beef- 
gathering in Alberta and Saskatchewan was materially augment- 
ed by drought, which probably swelled the movement to St. 
Paul and Chicago 30 per cent. Such drastic liquidation means 
a light run of grass beef. from Canada this year. 

Canada sent about $2,000,000 worth of sheep and lambs to 
United States markets last year, most of them Ontario and 
Quebec lambs that went to Buffalo and Boston—production that 
is likely to expand. 


EUROPE NOT IN NEED OF BREEDING STOCK 


WIDESPREAD IMPRESSION PREVAILS as to the need 

of European countries for importations of breeding ani- 

mals with which to replenish their decimated herds. That no 

such need exists, and that theeUnited States will not be called 

upon to furnish any appreciable number of animals for restock- 

ing purposes, is the view of the Breeder’s Gazette, which goes 
on to say: 


“The statement originated in 1916 or 1917 as a prediction. 
It was one of the generalities which slid smoothly from mouth 
to mouth among those who wished to believe them. A conno- 
tation may be expressed in figures obtained from the foreign 
marketing investigations section of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1919, 
exports from the United States to European countries (Belgium, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and Portugal) 
included 665 cattle, 15 hogs, 14,489 horses, and no sheep. All 
of the cattle went to France and Belgium. Our imports during 
the same period from European countries were 695 cattle, 4 
hogs, 81 horses, and 964 sheep from the United Kingdom, and 
143 horses from France. The only preponderance of exports 
over imports was in the case of horses, and, since five months 
of the year under consideration were war months, it may be 
assumed that most of the horses were secured for military 
purposes. At the end of the war, when European herds may be 
supposed to have been at their lowest, the United States was 
exporting not quite so many cattle as were being imported. 
Europe is a market for American meats, but there is no indi- 
cation at present that the balance of trade in breeding animals 
will turn in our favor.” 


TUNISIAN WOOL 


THERE ARE IN TUNIS 700,000 sheep, producing about 1,670 
tons of wool annually. During the last ten years the average 
annual export has been 825 tons, of which amount France 
took a little more than half. Most of the sheep belong to 
the thick-tailed Barbary variety. 
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This Page 


is to be devoted exclusively 
to the advertisements of . 
For particulars address 


The Producer 


515 COOPER BUILDING 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Shorthorn 
Breeders 


and we ask your co-operation 





LARGE STOCKS OF BEEF UNSOLD IN BRAZIL 


| _fpsnmsstene IS AN ABSTRACT from the report of the 
American consul at Porto Alegre, Brazil, under date of De- 
cember 10, 1919, relative to the live-stock and meat situation in 
that country: 


“The normal killing season for the great jerked-beef plants 
extends from early January to late June, but this year, on 
account of heavy stocks of unsold jerked beef held over from 
last season, all the larger producers of this commodity have 
signed an agreement to defer killing until March 1, thus short- 
ening the normal season two months. 

“The president of the Cattle Breeders’ Union of the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul has given out officially that there are 
some 9,900 tons of jerked beef unsold that should be moved 
before the next killing season begins, and in his open letter 
to the cattlemen of the state asks them to refrain from selling 
cattle for the next two or three months. 

“A Rio Grande firm, which has been furnishing large 
amounts of canned beef to England during the war, has had 
several of its larger English orders canceled and, as a result, 
is left with some 15,000 cases of canned beef which may be sold 
at a loss. 

“Fifty thousand dry hides are reported to be still on hand 
from last season, and a drop in price is expected. Last year 
fat steers were sold at prices ranging from $65 to $70 (United 
States gold) per head, and sales for the present year have 
begun with fat steers at $60 per head. 

“Foot-and-mouth disease has decimated the herds during 
the past year, and, with a drop in prices of cattle predicted, 
Rio Grande cattlemen feel that the prospect is not encouraging. 
However, during the war, and since the coming of the larger 
packing-houses, prices unheard of heretofore have been paid 
for range cattle, and Rio Grande cattlemen have accumulated 
immense wealth. It is officially estimated that there are 9,000,- 
000 cattle in Rio Grande do Sul.” 


VIEW HERD OF HOGS FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


S THE RESULT of a conference recently held by repre- 

sentatives of the National Swine Growers’ Association with 
David Harrell and H.-P. Morgan, who a short time ago returned 
from South America, where they had been inspecting live- 
stock conditions for the Bureau of Markets, the association has 
appointed a committee for the purpose of investigating the 
feasibility of taking a view herd of hogs to South America. 
The herd, as proposed, is to consist of from fifty to sixty head 
of different breeds of pigs, and will be exhibited at the great 
international shows of Palermo and Rosario in Argentina dur- 
ing the coming summer. 

Swine improvement in South America, according to the 
commissioners, has not kept pace with the growth of the cattle 
industry, nor with the erection of packing-plants. But with 
the development of agriculture, which is advancing with rapid 


Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD 


_ RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 


Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
Market Toppers and Champions 


Combination Sale, Denver, April 7 and 8, 1920 
SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 





strides, especially in Argentina and Uruguay, interest is 
awakening in a better grade of hogs, and-native breeders are 
in a receptive mood for importations from the United States, 
previous shipments from this country having proved generally 
satisfactory. As most South Americans, however, are disin- 
clined to go abroad for their purchases, the seller must come 
to them. In order to establish advantageous business relations, 
it will, therefore, be necessary to take the swine to South 
America. And not only must the animals be of approved types 
and a credit to the country of origin, but care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of those who are to manage the deal, as 
the South American takes much keener interest in the personal 
side of trade relations than is customary in the United States. 


PLANS FOR MARKETING AUSTRALIAN WOOL 


CCORDING TO A CABLEGRAM from the American consul 

at Sydney, the marketing of the Australian wool clip of 
next season will probably be arranged under a scheme whereby 
brokers will limit offers in accordance with the requirements 
of the buyers and the position of the world’s market. No fur- 
ther pool schemes are in contemplation, and the industry 
desires to return to pre-war conditions as quickly as possible. 
The present wool contract with the British government ends 
on June 30, 1920. 


CHINA EXPORTING MEATS 


XPORTS OF BEEF FROM CHINA are increasing steadily. 

In 1915, according to Ice and Cold Storage, they amounted 
to 1,894 tons, while in 1918 they reached 8,837 tons. In the 
last-named year nearly 4,000 tons were purchased by Manila, 
and 2,660 tons went to Japan. Already the American army in 
the Philippines is being provided with fresh beef from Tsing- 
tau, under a contract with an American firm calling for 
12,000,000 pounds. Pork and mutton are aiso available. 


ENGLAND TO UNLOAD NEW ZEALAND MUTTON 
ON AMERICA 


LONDON DISPATCHES state that: arrangements are being 
made for re-exporting to the United States considerable 
quantities of mutton recently imported from New Zealand. This 
transaction is favorable from the point of view of sterling 
exchange on America. 


The Bolsheviki are forcing everyone in Russia to work 
twelve hours a day, seven days a week. Maybe Bolshevism is 
what this country needs, after all— Kansas City Post. 








TEXAS TO THE RESCUE 


To help escape losses from the drought 
threatening certain sections of Cali- 
fornia, an offer has been made by the Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association of Texas to pas- 
ture 40,000 head of California cattle in 
the Lone Star State. Telegrams and let- 
ters were sent by the California Cattle- 
men’s Association to all organizations of 
stockmen in the West. A reply from 
Arizona stated that, while most of the 
ranges there were overstocked, there 
probably were some cattlemen with sur- 
plus range who would be willing to take 
California cattle. 


TEXAS DROUGHT BENEFITS 
SOUTHEAST 


Shipment of cattle from  drought- 
stricken areas in Texas during the sum- 
mer of 1918 resulted in greater benefits 
than merely saving the animals, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Nearly 300,000 head of 
cattle were shipped from Texas to the 
southeastern states. A large number of 
these animals were bought outright in 
small lots and went into sections of the 
Southeast, which promises to be the na- 
tion’s next great area for expansion in 
beef production. Most of the animals 
were cows, and where properly cared for 
they have given farmers a start of from 
five to ten years over the usual methods 


of grading up native stock by pure-bred 
bulls. 


NEW LIVE-STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 


Fifty-nine live-stock breeders’ associa- 
tions, with a reported membership of 
1,524, were organized during the last 
fiscal year with the help of extension 
specialists from the Department of Agri- 
culture. In addition, numerous calf clubs 
were organized among the boys and girls. 
Much of the work is being done in re- 
gions where the beef-cattle industry is 
practically new. 


DEPLETION OF OUR FOREST 
SUPPLIES 
That the destruction of our forests is 
going on apace and, unless checked, must 
soon result in serious consequences to 
our lumber industry, we have mentioned 
in previous articles. A statement re- 
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cently issued by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation shows that the species of timber 
which form the bulk of our export trade, 
except the Douglas fir of the Northwest, 
are those of which the supplies are most 
depleted. Thus, southern yellow pine 
forms half of our entire export trade in 
lumber, and the available supply of this 
species is only 222 billion feet. At the 
present annual cut of saw-log size timber 
of nearly 17 billion board-feet, there re- 
mains only about fourteen years’ cut Oi 
the original supplies. The association 
estimates that 81.6 per cent of the mills 
will cut out their supplies in five years, 
95.3 per cent in ten years, and 99 per 
cent in fifteen years. 


SWINE PLAGUE SERIOUS DISEASE 

For many years cholera has been con- 
sidered the most serious disease of hogs 
in this country. In fact, many authori- 
ties felt that it was the only epidemic 
among these animals of any consequence. 
According to Dr. I. E. Newsom, veteri- 
nary pathologist for the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, as quoted in the Denver 
Daily Record Stockman, more careful 
diagnosis has shown that, with the con- 
trol of cholera, other diseases are mani- 
festing themselves and are shown to have 
considerable economic importance. The 
most prevalent disease among hogs, not 
cholera, appears to be swine plague, 
whose symptoms and post-mortem 
changes are very similar to those of 
the first-named disease. However, the 
administration of hog-cholera serum is 
of little value in the control of this mal- 
ady, which is more apt to affect small 
pigs, where it may appear as a pneumonia, 
but which also occasionally affects older 
animals. Vaccination against swine 
plague has proved fairly satisfactory, but 
is not on so firm a foundation as vaccina- 
tion against cholera. 

Inflammation of the mouth, which is 
frequently associated with ulcers on the 
face and of the skin on various parts of 
the body, has always been very prevalent 
in Colorado. Deep curetting of the ulcer, 
with an addition of a strong antiseptic, 
has been found advisable. Careful differ- 
ential diagnosis, therefore, is quite essen- 
tial to any treatment of hogs suffering 
from disease, and it is quite important 
first to determine the nature of the mal- 
ady before any treatment is instituted. 
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SERVICE 


There is undoubtedly no public 
service that touches directly so 
many individuals and enters so 
completely into the social and 
commercial life of the people as 
does telephone service. More 
business is transacted over the 
telephone than there is through 
face-to-face conversations. More 
social activities are planned, 
more invitations sent, more en- 
gagements made or canceled by 
telephone than by any other 
means. 


This places a tremendous respon- 
sibility upon those charged with 
the duty of rendering telephone 
service. Any failure of the 
service would have a disastrous 
effect upon both the business 
and social relations of a com- 
munity. A general cessation of 


the service would cause nation- 
wide confusion. 


Telephone employees realize 
their responsibility and recog- 
nize their obligation. It is this 
loyalty to duty that makes it 
possible for the Telephone Com- 
pany to render service even un- 
der the most difficult conditions. 
Quite generally there are at this 
time inadequate facilities causing 
congestion and _ confusion —a 
condition from which there can 
be no immediate relief. Some- 
times the elements rage in a mad 
fury, but men and women brave 
the storms that the public may 
be served. Occasionally a 
scourge of sickness depletes the 
ranks, adding to the burden of 
those who escape, but who per- 
form their more difficult tasks 
with smiling determination to 
continue tlie service. 


With such a spirit in the tele- 
phone organization, the service 
will at all times be the best that 
human effort can produce, in the 
face of whatever adverse circum- 
stances may prevail. 


The Mountain States 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company 
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AMERICAN DIET CHANGING 

Whether for reasons of economy or 
because people’s tastes have changed, 
Americans are today eating 8 per cent 
less meat and 11 per cent less grain prod- 
ucts than they were twenty years ago, as 
disclosed by a recent dietary survey 
made by the Department of Agriculture. 
In this survey 2,000 dietary records, each 
covering a period of 7 days, were col- 
lected from 1,425 families and 575 institu- 
tions in 46 states. Sixteen nationali- 
ties, and many occupations and incomes, 
were represented, as were also both urban 
and rural localities. 

From a summary of 500 of these family 
records it appears that last year the 
average cost of food per man per day 
was 46 cents, with an average return of 
96 grams protein, 118 grams fat, and 405 
grams carbohydrate. 

A comparison of the foodstuffs pur- 


chased by these 500 families with the 


amounts of the same food purchased by 
400 families about twenty years ago fur- 
ther shows that the amount of dairy 
products consumed has increased about 
6 per cent. Four per cent more vege- 
tables and 8 per cent more fruit are being 
eaten now. 


THE COST OF HORNS 

Breeders of horned cattle and horned 
sheep sustain loss more extensive than 
many of them conceive; for it is not the 
horns alone, but also much more bone in 
the skulls required to support the horns, 
for which the butcher pays nothing; and, 
besides this, there is an additional quan- 
tity of ligament and muscle in the neck, 
which is of small value. 

The skull of a ram with its horns 
weighed five times more than another 
skull which was hornless, we learn from 
the London Live Stock Journal. Both 
these skulls were taken from sheep of 
the same age, each being four years old. 
The great difference in weight depended 
chiefly upon the horns; for the lower 
jaws were almost equal, proving that the 
natural size of the head was nearly the 
same in both, independent of the horns 
and the thickness of bone which sup- 
ports them. In a horned animal the skull 
is extremely thick. In a hornless animal 
it is much thinner, especdally in that part 
where the horns usually grow. 

To those who have not reflected on the 
subject it may appear of little conse- 
quence whether sheep and cattle have 
horns; but, on a very moderate calcula- 
tion, it would be found that the loss in 
farming stock, and also in the diminu- 
tion of animal food, is very considerable 
from the production of horns and their 
appendages. A mode of breeding which 
would prevent the production of these 
would afford a considerable profit in an 
increase of meat and wool and other valu- 
able parts. 
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DENVER 
The Largest Store of Its Class between. Chicago and Frisco 





Apparel and Accessories for 
Men, Women and Boys 
se 


Largest Stock in the West of 


Stetson Staple Hats 


Send for Catalog 
% 


Complete Display of 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks 
Send for Catalog 
& 


Denver Headquarters for Discriminating Stockmen 
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One of the best CATTLE and SHEEP 
For Sale RANCHES in Colorado 


Fifty-five hundred acres deeded land, situated seventy miles southwest of Pueblo, 
Colorado, Cuts two thousand tons of hay. Thoroly equipped with machinery and 
horses. Splendid summer grazing on Forest Reserve; now stocked with steers. Will 
summer twelve to fifteen hundred cattle and from four to five thousand sheep. 


For particulars address THE TOMKINS CATTLE COMPANY 


1669 BROADWAY, DENVER, COLORADO 


open market, selecting only the best. The 
territory supplied by the meat ring radi- 
ates from five to eight miles in all direc- 


IMPROVED Want about one thousand 


360-Acre Western 


tions from the point of distribution. 


Slope Cattle Ranch 


Well fenced; under irrigation; free water 
tights; 30 miles from Glenwood Springs. 
Adjoins National Forest. Seven-room 
modern house, tenant house, bunk-house; 
running water; large horse and stock 
barns, with big mows, corrals, machine 
sheds, cattle sheds, machinery. No in- 
cumbrance. 


Price $20,000 taircasn 
Address 


F. D. CLAY, Ruedi, Colo. 


For Sale or Lease 


Famous Block Y Ranch in Terrell 
and Val Verde Counties, Texas. 


282,000 Acres 


in whole or parts to suit pur- 
chasers; with or without oil and 
mineral rights. Apply to owner: 


JULIAN M. BASSETT 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


COMMUNITY MEAT RING 

About seventy farm families in Douglas 
County, South Dakota, have organized a 
“community meat ring,” for the purpose 
of affording a regular supply of meat to 
its members at reasonable prices, says 
Wallaces’ Farmer. As a result of this 
co-operative enterprise, Douglas County 
farmers this winter have been getting 
their steaks at 18 to 25 cents a pound, 
while the local retail market price has 
been 40 to 50 cents per pound. The ring 
prices of other cuts are interesting: 
roasts, 13 to 18 cents a pound; boiling 
meats, 9 to 13 cents; soup bones, 5 cents; 
suet, 5 cents. The meat ring has a man- 
ager who attends to the buying of ani- 
mals, their killing, and the cutting and 
apportioning of the cuts. He buys on the 


Stockmen! 
Ranchers! 


One of the finest-equipped, modern, 
irrigated stock ranches in Montana. 
Horse Prairie, adjoining the Big 
Hole. Produces, without cultiva- 
tion, the finest stock-fattening nat- 
ural hay on earth. 


Nearly 6,000 Acres 


One-third cutting hay; three- 
fourths, already irrigated, will 
when sagebrush is off. 


Thirty Dollars per Acre 


Price includes sixty miles of fence, 
water rights, ditches, adjoining na- 
tional forest grazing permits, sev- 
eral section leases, splendid four- 
teen-room brick, eight-room frame, 
five-room frame, five log houses, 
several barns, stables, garage, 
blacksmith shops equipped, ice- 
houses, Delco electric light and 
power plant, Pelton waterwheel. 


Gravity Spring Water 
Everywhere 


Beautiful, well-stocked trout pond, 
boat, large stock scales, road 
grader, all implements, machinery, 
equipment complete. 


Railroad Station 
on Ranch 


About two thousand splendid stock 
eattle, band of fine sheep, and 
many well-bred horses at market 
value with the place. 


Dr. John A. Donovan 


507 Phoenix Bidg., Butte, Mont. 


head of steers, to graze 
in fenced pasture 


Foothills pasture; excellent grazing; 
abundance of shade and water. This range 
is conceded to be one of the best in the 
country. Has never been overstocked, or 
“eaten out.” Convenient to main line of 
railroad. Can take another thousand head 
for the coming season. Address all com- 
munications to 


J. M.S., care Producer 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FINE 


Cow Ranch for Sale 


uae in western Socorro County, New 
Mexico; comprising 
patented Seni: 27- 2,200 Acres 
section lease, with forest-reserve permit. 
Well improved; watered by springs; good 
grass; sub-irrigated farming land. Corn 
grows every year, also hay. 

Five hundred head high-grade Hefeford 
cattle, forty head horses, at bargain price. 
Terms to suit purchaser, if taken at once. 


Address 
MRS. E. M. COOPER, Owner 
SOCORRO, N. M. 


TEXAS COWMEN PLANNING CHAIN 
OF MEAT SHOPS 


Encouraged by the success attending an 
experiment last autumn in conducting a 
producer-to-consumer meat market at 
Amarillo, the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation is planning to establish a chain 
of retail shops throughout the state, 
where the stockmen will sell their ani- 
mals direct to the butchers, who are to do 
their own slaughtering. At the conven- 
tion to be held at Houston on March 16 
the scheme will be submitted to the asso- 
ciation by a committee headed by Presi- 
dent W. W. Turney. If favorably received. 
steps will immediately be taken to carry 
out the plan. 

This experiment will be watched with 
interest. If found practicable, emulation 
is sure to follow. 
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Montana Ranch 


FOR SALE 


2,922 Acres 


Well watered by living springs that do 
not freeze in winter. Plenty of 
open range around ranch 


Address 
Box 178, Terry, Montana 


DENVER TRADE & SALES CO. 


934 17th Street Main 3337 


Choice Foothill and 
Mountain Valley 


Stock Ranches 


with or without stock 


N.W. Colorado Timber and Coal Lands 
Several New Mexico Land Grants 


SEE MR. FERGUSON 





1,630- Acre Foot- 
hill Stock Ranch 


Located on Lincoln Highway; fenced and 
cross - fenced; fine trout stream runs 
through the place; timber and shelter for 
stock; 80 acres under irrigation, now in 
hay; free water rights; six-room house, 
= — lights; large stock and hay 
barn, horse Coen stock sheds, corrals; 


beautiful location. price $12. 50 pr. acre 


E. F. PEIRCE 


206 Temple Court Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Wyoming STOCK RANCH 
2,160 Acres Deeded Land 
for Sale 1,760 Acres Leased Land 
Summer grazing on National Forest, 
and year-around permit on ceded por- 
tion of Shoshone Indian Reservation. 
Also some free range, cattle only. I am 
now running about 500 head mixed cat- 
tle. Will put up 125 tons alfalfa and 
50 tons wild hay. Two sets improve- 
ments. Will sell land without the cattle. 
An ideal range proposition. One of the 
best winter ranges in the West. 


Address W. G. K., Care of The Producer 
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9,000 ACRES 


ae eight miles from city limits 
of Pueblo, along nase fertile valley, 
within one mile of three railroads. Charac- 
ter of soil excellent for all kinds of grains or 
fruit; fully 85 per ome favorable for cul- 
a. Valuable for erasing or stock- 
prone § Inclosed in good three and four- 
strand barbed-wire fence. Good spring for 
stock water. Attractive proposition 
for a large cattle company. Price 
$10.00 an acre. Reasonable terms. 


GEORGE H. BURNS 


304 Gas and Electric Building, Denver 


Money to Loan 


We loan our own funds and guarantee 
you prompt service on farms and 
ranches. Call or write for 
rates and terms, 


The Eastern Colorado 


Farm Loan Company 
410 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Denver . Colorado 


Sections 33, 

cres 34 and 35, 

located 30 

miles southeast of Federal building; 

fenced; complete set of buildings. Box 

Elder Creek passes thru center section 34. 

Along creek are a number of living springs 
which afford abundance of water for cattle 

all season. Fully 400 acres will grow 

alfalfa without irrigation. Soil conditions 

good. We own this property and offer for 


Eassedinte sale at $50, 000 
The Gagan Land Co. 


ist Nat’! Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


28 Years in Denver 


Reynolds, Covey & Reynolds 


FARM LANDS 
AND RANCHES 


We specialize in Kiowa Valley Lands 
of which we are the owners. 


625 Exchange Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


Stock Yards Snap 


160 ACRES 


Irrigated, only 24% miles co Denver 
* “Stock Yards 


Seven-room house, barns, corrals, fine ar- 
tesian well, 50 acres alfalfa. Easy terms, 


Price $30,000 
J. T. Fredericksen Inv. Co. 


321 Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 


RANCH—CATTLE 


3 ranches, 840 acres in all. Home ranch, good im- 
pomem, with orchard and garden; lower ranch, 
air improvements, 40 acres timothy and clover; 
gathering pasture of 320 acres all under ditch, 40 
acres in alfalfa; best summer and winter range in 
U. S.; 400 head mixed cattle and 100 calves; 10 
head ‘of h horses; hogs; chickens; two sets farming 
implements. Owner retiring on account of age. 
Can be handled with little money. 


Price $50,000 


Edwin P. McCrimmon 
710 Eighteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


R.L.CLOW 


LAND OFFICE 


1513 Stout Street Denver, Colo. 


60-year pioneer of Colorado; 43 years in the 
land business. Thousands of satisfied 
clients. The father of the genuine rainbelt, 
which has never been known to have a crop 
failure; 2l years at 1513 Stout street. Tell me 
your land wants. The choicest dairy and 
farming section of Colorado. Farms from 
$12 to $50 up peracre. Many cases include 
stock, ones and implements. Sizes from 
160, 330 to 80,000 acres. Moderately and —— 
im} feuen Elbert and Douglas county s 
cials. Terms from one-fourth to one-th rd 
eash. Let your wants be known. 


1,120 Acres itor 


growing lots of alfalfa and corn, 960 acres 
ditional pasture under lease. Close to 
railroad town, 20 miles from Denver stock- 
yards; excellent grass, spring water, good 
shelter. Must sell to close estate. 


Price $28,000 


If larger proposition is kel can obtain 
3,000 acres adjoining. 


WALTER W. OLMSTED 


608 Ideal Building 
17th and Champa Sts., Denver, Colo. 
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Hides, Furs 
Pelts, Wool 


Forty-two years of square deal- 
ing have earned for me thecon- 
fidence of dealers and shippers 
in the Western territory, which 
is proven by the fact that I 
handle more hides direct from 
the Farmer and Ranchman than 
any concern in the West. 


Highest Market Prices 
Paid at All Times 


Ship your Hides to me and you 
will become one of my satisfied 
customers. 


Write or wire for Quotations and 
Shipping Tags. 


J. L. BROWN 


1821 FIFTEENTH STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 


HOW TO CONTROL HOG MANGE 

Hog mange is spread mainly by direct 
bodily contact, according to investigations 
recently conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture. The disease is contracted 
most rapidly among hogs of low vitality, 
especially those kept in small inclosures. 
It spreads more slowly among vigorous 
animals kept in pastures or in clean, well- 
lighted, roomy pens or buildings. Failure 
by swine-owners to control hog mange re- 
sults in heavy losses from shrinkage as 
well as from a high death-rate. The de- 
partment states that the disease can be 
eradicated by four dippings in a lime- 
sulphur or arsenical solution, with inter- 
vals of six or seven days between dip- 
pings. 


SWINE “FLU” NOT A GERM DISEASE 


Hog “flu,” so called, is caused by poor 
housing conditions, rather than by any 
specific germ, in the opinion of K. W. 
Stouder, extension professor of veteri- 
nary medicine at Iowa State College. 
When farm animals get sick, people 
make a great effort to find some particu- 
lar disease, and overlook ordinary sani- 
tary precautions that would prevent the 
trouble. 

It is a striking fact that hogs follow- 
ing steers, and which sleep in open sheds, 
are seldom, if ever, affected by “flu.” 
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Where the disease attacks one herd, 
while another just across the fence 
escapes, in nine cases out of ten the herd 
not affected is being housed in open sheds 
with steers, or else in properly ventilated 
houses which have plenty of bedding. 


THRIFTY ANIMALS MAKE BEST BEEF 


Only healthy, thrifty animals should be 
taken for slaughter, we are told in Circu- 
lar 85 issued by the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. They should be in good 
flesh, but not necessarily very fat, to 
make good, economical beef. Very fat 
animals make juicy beef, but yield a 
great deal of waste fat. The young ani- 
mal—“baby beef’—makes tender meat, 
but lacking in flavor. The more mature 
animal will give a carcass of better- 
flavored flesh. An old cow, well fattened, 
makes beef of excellent flavor, and the 
desired tenderness may be secured by 
ripening in storage, and by the skill of 
the housewife in cooking. 


ANGORAS AS LAND-CLEANERS 


Success attending the raising of Angora 
goats in the rugged Ozark country of 
southwestern Missouri has suggested to 
specialists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture that it might be equally profitable to 
place such herds on other wild tracts, par- 
ticularly those which have been cut over, 
because these goats are proving of great 
help in clearing away underbrush. While 
growing mohair and producing kids, the 
Angoras in the Ozarks are also trimming 
down the brush, manuring the hills, and 
preparing the way for grass, cattle, and 
sheep. ‘ 

The number of Angoras required to 
clear an acre of land varies from two to 
five, depending on the density and size of 
the brush. Two years of constant brows- 
ing with this number of goats results in 
absolute destruction of practically all un- 
derbrush. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH THE ZEBU IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Some years ego a half-bred Zebu (or 
Brahma) bull was used on a mixed herd 
of ordinary cattle at Currachan—a small 
holding in Queensland. A local paper 
gives interesting particulars regarding 
the results of this trial: 


“Today the result of the cross is to be 
seen on the place. . The grades have lost 
the Zebu hump and much of the deep 
dewlap, but the large ears are more 
tenacious. They are sleek, good-looking 
cattle, with small heads and horns, and 
evidently rare constitutions. The ears 
of these grades are noticeably large, but 
otherwise they are much the same as 
ordinary cattle—a trifle higher on the leg, 
perhaps, but level and well fleshed. These 
quarter-bred Zebus are the fattest cattle 
on the place, the healthiest and best- 
grown. Their skins are nice and soft to 


The Store 
for Men 


—why Quality 


As a clothing store in step 
with modern methods and 
imbued with the purpose of 
giving faultless service to 
our customers, we look first 
to quality. 

Quality is the first considera- 
tion, because without qual- 
ity merchandise we could 
not hope to win your good 
will nor hold your confidence 


16th at 


California 
Denver 


the touch, carrying short, glossy coats. 
They are as docile as milkers, and prac- 
tically free from ticks. 


“It is held by detractors of the Zebu 
that they are wild and hard to work. At 
Currachan this is not found to be the 
case. They are great walkers, covering 
a lot of country, and do not seem to mind 
the sun. 


“So far as the Zebu has been tried at 
Currachan, it has been quite successful, 
and if the cows bred to the bull had been 
of pure blood of any recognized beef 
breed, and a good selection made, no 
doubt the grades would be even better. 
As it is, they are marketable cattle— 
hardy, good to look at, and their beef 
excellent. They are great ‘doers’ and te- 
nacious of life.” 


WHAT MAKES A HOG 

Experiments have shown that the 
dressed weight of hogs averages 76.44 per 
cent of the fasted live weight, we read in 
the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal. When 
hogs are fed corn or other concentrated 
fat-producing feeds, the dressed weight 
may be 80 per cent of the live weight. 
The blood constitutes 2.5 to 3 per cent 
of the live weight; liver, 1.3 to 1.5 per 
cent; heart, 2 per cent; stomach and con- 
tents, 4.5 to 5 per cent; intestines, 6.5 
to 8 per cent; kidneys, 3 per cent; spleen, 
1 per cent; intestinal fat, 1 to 2 per cent; 
kidney fat, 4 to 4.5 per cent. 
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GAME HERDS INCREASING 


Big-game animals are reported to be 
multiplying to a gratifying degree on the 
four big-game reservations under the con- 
trol of the Department of Agriculture. 
Figures published by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey show a total 
of 368 bison, 274 elk, 54 antelope, and 21 
deer on these reservations—an increase 
in each species over the number reported 
last year. 


Galloway 
Cattle 


30 HEAD 2-YEAR-OLD BULLS 
and 59 SPRING BULL CALVES 


Strong, rugged farm bulls, range grown. 
Can spare a few females; 200 head cows 
in herd to pick from. 


Don’t delay if you want good cattle. 


E. E. FRIZELL & SONS 
FRIZELL, Pawnee Co., KANSAS 


MONTANA 


Herefords 


FOR SALE 
60 Head Registered BULLS 
Coming Two-Year-Old,Native-Raised. 


Beau Brummel and Beau Perfection 
Breeding. Good size. Good color 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana 
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Herefords 7 
Shorthorns 6 
Cross-breds 2 
Mixed “2 


Aberdeen-Angus 54 


“ That’s the official summary of the inter-breed steer grand 
he championships at the Chicago International Live Stock Exposi- 
: tion since the first show in 1900. It covers single steer, steer 

herd, carlot and carcass. 

Aberdeen-Angus steers have won the carlot honors at 14 
shows out of 18 and the carcass title 17 times to 1 for all 
other breeds, crosses and grades. Write for literature. 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
817P Exchange Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Hereford Sale 


We are offering for sale 
1,300 head of Steers 


for delivery at North 
Platte, Nebraska, from 
April 1 to April 15 


These steers are all well-bred Herefords, 


IDAHO MAKES WAR ON RABBIT dehorned, beautifully marked, big-boned, 
full-aged two’s, and in excellent condi- 


In eighteen rabbit drives conducted in u 4 
three successive weeks by the Bingham aah. hie ose ene Oe eee 
County, Idaho, Farm Bureau, with the 
co-operation of the Biological Survey, Hall & Fenn 
30,500 rabbits were killed. Live Stock Brokers 
OGDEN, UTAH 


NEW MEAT-CHILLING PROCESS 


In South Africa a new meat-chilling 
process is being exploited, the distinctive 
factor in which is the sterilization of the 
meat by means of a vegetable compound 
atmospherically introduced. It is claimed 
that meat once treated by this process 
may be exposed, without detriment, to a 
temperature of 65 degrees, and that the 
ordinary life of such meat is prolonged to 
ninety days from slaughter. 


IN WHICH CLASS ARE YOU? 

Dr. W. S. Rankin, in advocating a fed- 
eral Department of Health at the meeting 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in New York recently, stated that of 
110,000,000 people inhabiting this coun- 
try, 54,000,000 are physically imperfect, 


A.J.Knollin 


POCATELLO, IDAHO Box 478 


Sunnyside Stock Farm 


Ottawa, Illinois 
J. J. HORNUNG, Proprietor 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


and Percheron Horses. 


Specialty: Range Bulls, in car lots or as desired. 





3,000,000 are in bed all the time, 1,000,000 
have tuberculosis, and from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 have hook-worm and malaria. 
Only 37,500,000 are fairly healthy, and 
19,500,000, or little more than one-sixth 
of the whole number, are in full vigor. 


Thirty-three per cent of Iowa hogs 
slaughtered in Chicago are tubercular. 


“st Pure-Bred SHEEP 


Rambouillets Cotswolds 
Lincolns Shropshires 
Hampshires Oxfords : 
Romneys 
Belgian Horses— Milking Shorthorns 


Serviceable rams of above breeds and a few 
Shropshire ewes for sale at reasonable 
prices. Also a few young Belgian stallions 
bred from imported stock, and a few bulls, 
milking Shorthorn strain. 

Correspondence solicited. 









WYOMING HEREFORDS 


Registered HEIFERS and BULLS for Sale in Carload Lots 


Our Herd Bulls by: 


Domino, Perfection, Beau Picture, Beau President, Beau Dandy, 


Beau Premier, Prime Lad, Paragon 12th, Generous, Majestic 24th 


We also offer One Hundred Head Grade Percheron Mares 


Very Even Lot — Bred to Registered Percheron Stallions 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc., Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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Acme Rubber Co. 


Phone Champa 3970 


319 SIXTEENTH{STREET 
Denver, Colo. 


STOCKGROWERS 


Save your TIRES by proper repair 
work. We employ experts only 
in our Repair Department 


Call or write for price list on repairs 


E. R. Cumbe, Pres. J. W. Billow, Secy. 


“Rugged—Traffik—Cord”’ 


Federal Tires 


FEDERAL RUBBER TIRE 
WORKS CO. 
1614 BROADWAY, DENVER 
21 years in the Tire business in Denver 


The Famous Worm-Drive 


COLEMAN 


The incomparable worm drive is guaran- 
teed for the full life of the Tractor. 


The cheapest three-four plow tractor 
built—cheap because it is few in parts, 


built to wear. 
Write for full particulars 


Coleman Tractor Sales 


Company Yxzic5" 


1544 Court Place, Denver, Colo. 


VARIATION IN HOG WEIGHTS 

It is frequently asked why average 
weights of hogs at different market cen- 
ters vary so widely. Chicago and the 
three largest Missouri River markets re- 
ported the average weights of hogs for the 
year 1919 as follows: Chicago, 234; East 
St. Louis, 181; Kansas City, 191; and 
Omaha, 245. 


Average hog weights, says the Market 
Reporter, in a general way vary accord- 
ing to crop and feed conditions, porcine 
health, current and prospective market 
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prices, and requirements of the trade at 
different market centers. 

A factor accounting in part for compara- 
tively light weights of hogs at Kansas 
City and several of the other markets is 
the development at those points of a stock- 
hog business of sizable dimensions. This 
feature of the trade has not as yet been 
developed to any considerable extent at 
Chicago and Omaha. 

Chicago weights are heavier than those 
at some of the other points, partly because 
a good many heavy hogs are forwarded to 
that city from other market centers, 
and partly because Chicago naturally 
draws the great bulk of its supply from 
Corn Belt territory, which produces our 
heaviest hogs. 

The heavy weight of hogs in Omaha 
and Sioux City may be attributed partly 
to the fact that the bulk of the receipts at 
these markets are from large corn-pro- 
ducing areas, and partly to the fact 
that demand at those points comes largely 
from the big packers who are equipped 
and accustomed to handling these heavy 
hogs and their products. 

Several influences contribute to the 
light average weight of hogs at East St. 
Louis. A generous percentage of the re- 
ceipts at that market is absorbed by east- 
ern shippers and by small local killers 
who favor light-weight hogs suitable for 
the fresh-meat trade. On the other hand, 
many heavy hogs in producing areas con- 
tiguous to that market go elsewhere on 
account of this preference. The East St. 
Louis market also draws a considerable 
number of pigs and light-weights from 
southeastern sections that pull down the 
average weight. 

Last year’s average weight at Kansas 
City was ten pounds lighter than that of 
the year before, due to a reduced corn 
acreage and a partial failure of the corn 
crop in Kansas and some other sections 
from which that market draws its sup- 
plies. 


MANY NEW STOCK-BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS FORMED 

With the aid of extension specialists 
from the Department of Agriculture, fifty- 
nine live-stock breeders’ associations, with 
a reported membership of 1,524, were or- 
ganized during the last fiscal year. In 
addition, numerous calf clubs were formed 
among the boys and girls. Much of the 
work is being done in regions where the 

beef-cattle industry is practically new. 








MOTOR CO. 
Chas. H. Ten Eyck 
We are the people to 


handle your next 
repair job. 


Dodge, Hudson, Paige. 
Buick Service i 
of which we are specialists 


We repair all makes of autos and 
weld all metals 


815 BROADWAY 
Ph. South 1099 Denver, Colo. 












Since 1903 










Phone Main 4088 
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AUTO AND TRACTOR 


Radiators 


REPAIRED AND CLEANED 


Distributor for Flexo, Aero and McKinnon 
Cores. Tinned thruout and guaranteed 
the best at a moderate price. 


1331 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Tell your friends how much 
you enjoy 


Producer 


Perhaps they will subscribe to the best 
magazine in the West for the price 


$1.00 





FIFTY THOUSAND FARMERS OWN 
TRUCKS 

A survey undertaken jointly by the 
Office of Farm Management and the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates shows that at 
least 50,000 farmers in the United States 
own motor trucks which they use on their 
farms. New York leads with 3,171; Iowa 
has 2,773, Pennsylvania 2,760, Nebraska 
2,739, Illinois 2,261, Ohio likewise 2,261, 
and Missouri 2,065. The sale has been 
rapid during the last two years, and indi- 


cations point to a continued heavy de- 
mand. 
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New Edison 


Diamond 
Disc 


is the thorobred 
of Phonographs 


The artist’s volce 
or instrument 
is recorded 
and reproduced 
true to life. 


No other 
phonograph or 
talking machine 
is capable 
of this 


| Mail this coupon and we will send you further wil 
; formation regarding THE NEW EDISON. 


R.F.D. a temesete rae cc seatee ne 


Carl Schultz 


Piano Co. 


141 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 





A WATER-STORING TREE 


In parts of the Sudan there is a tree, 
known locally as the “tebeldi,” which 
proves immensely useful as a water res- 
ervoir. It attains a height of from 50 
to 55 feet, and has an enormous girth of 
trunk up to a height of 25 feet or more. 
This trunk is by nature hollow, averaging 
about 16 feet in diameter. A small hole, 
about two feet across, is made at the top 
of the trunk, and a native, getting inside 
through this, enlarges and improves the 
natural cavity, until the walls remain 


‘only a couple of inches thick. Then 


around the foot of the tree the earth is 
scraped away to form a sort of basin. As 
soon as the rains break, this basin be- 
comes filled with water, which is then 
poured from the leather buckets into tne 
cavity until full; after which the hole is 
sealed up with. mud or ciay and the sup- 
ply kept for the dry season. 


Water thus stored remains sweet for a 
very long time, we are told by the Pas- 
toral Review of Melbourne. 

Proof of the extreme utility of these 
trees was given in 1916, during the 
expedition against the late Sultan Ali 
Dinar, of Darfur, when the whole of the 
mobile British column, consisting of some 
800 camels (each drinking 10 to 13 gal- 
ions), 60 horses and mules, and 600 men, 
were watered solely from tebeldi trees. 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women readers to send it contributions, ideas, sug- 
gestions for this department. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” just what 
you want it to be. Address all communications to Editor Woman’s Corner, THB 
PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


THE “GLAD GAME” 


[Mabel Compton] 

e FAR AS WE KNOW, Pollyanna has no copyright on the recipe. The rest of us 

can get in on it too, if we wish. And, while we may not be able to go quite so 
far as she does, finding something even in our troubles to be glad for, surely there 
is something really worth while in cultivating that attitude toward things in general 
If we were keeping our eyes on the things that we have to be glad for, we should 
never see So much to be sad for; because even in the most ordinary lives there is much 
more of the good than of the bad. And that is what we should be looking for, in 
ourselves and in others. Whether today is one of content or discontent lies much 
more within ourselves than in the outer happenings of the day. Whether it is bright 
and sunny depends much more upon whether the corners of our mouths just naturally 
turn up, or down, than on whether the sky is cloudless or leaden and gray. 

There must be rainy days for the fruitfulness of the earth. And there must be 
trials, too, for you and me. But if we could see them as only problems to solve for our 
good, how much better off we should be! And that is where the “glad game” comes 
into its own. The disposftion and determination to look on the bright side not only 
makes us see much more for which to be thankful, but it works wonders in smoothing 
over the rough places. A 

Not all of us are born optimists, by any means. But, fortunately, optimists are 
not like poets—they don’t have to be born; they can be made. And there is a good 
deal in the idea that we get pretty much what we are looking for, after all. If we 
are expecting ill health, misfortune, or vexation, there is plenty of it, and we are 
sure to find it. On the other hand, if we make up our minds to make the best of 
things as they are, and look for better things, there are plenty of these, too; and we 
shall.certainly be more likely to find them for being on the cheerful lookout than if 
we were looking in the opposite direction always. 

I have two friends who went to work in a very unsatisfactory place. Things were 
unpleasant, disagreeable. There was no opportunity for advancement. There seemed 
very little incentive, indeed, for either to remain. One woman calmly said: “Oh, 
well, it will tide me over until I can find something better. It is not what I should 
have liked, but it might be worse.” Without fretting and fuming, she went to work 
just as if she meant to stay there all her life, but quietly on the watch for oppor- 
tunity. At the end of six months she was up and away. At the end of another year 
she had made another step in a better direction still. I cannot help seeing that she 
is always gaining. Not much at a time, but always on the upward trend. 

The other friend is just where she was. No, not even that. She is still singing 
the same old song of complaint over the same old situation—and in five years she 
has soured considerably. She has got into the rut from which she will probably 
never escape. 

The two met recently. The unsuccessful one, as usual, was bemoaning. her fate. 
“T don’t see how you do it, my dear! I really don’t. And I don’t see why you should 
always be able to be so fortunate; and here I am all this time in the same old thing, 
as much as I despise it!’”” she said to the other. 

“Oh, I know you will only laugh at me,” the friend replied. “But can’t you see 
that it is all in your mental attitude? You were better equipped than I—had really 
a better chance. But you give up to the thought that things are against you—that 
there is no use to try. You simply submit to conditions and growl about them. It 
may be that I have not got sense enough to be afraid and cautious and expecting 
spooks at every corner. So I just bump cheerily along—and somehow, you notice, I 
get there! Somehow or other, I think I began kidding myself into the ‘glad game’— 
and before I knew it was true.” 





LETTER-BOX 
Making the Most of a Ham 


A ham weighing 15 or 16 pounds 
is plumper and better flavored, and cuts 
up to better advantage, than one weigh- 
ing 10 or 12 pounds. Put the ham to soak 
over night in cold water to cover, first 
having washed and trimmed it well. Next 
morning cut off the hock end of the 
ham, sufficient for boiling—4 or 5 pounds. 
The bone should be saved. Now with a 
very sharp knife shave from the larger 
piece the thinnest possible slices—as 
nearly like chipped beef as possible. A 
pound of this is probably enough. Use 
your saw again to even off the bone. Then 
with saw and knife remove two ordinary 
slices for frying, and one slice, 144 inches 
thick, to smother. And there will still 
be left a nice big piece to bake. This di- 
vision need not, of course, be made all 
at once. And the unused portions are 
best kept in a cold, dry place, well 
wrapped in oiled paper. 

From a ham of this size we have the 
following variety at our house: Three 
breakfasts—two of ordinary fried ham and 
gravy (one with pan gravy and biscuits, 
the other with thickened milk gravy and 
corn bread); the third breakfast is friz- 
zled ham—the very thin slices cooked 
quickly in a hot frying-pan—with scram- 
bled eggs and toast. When we boil the 
hock end we have boiled cabbage and 
steamed potatoes, and save the ham li- 
quor for pea soup. When we bake the 
butt end we boil it first until tender, and 
save this stock for a delicious rice-and- 
tomato soup. To finish cooking the 
baked ham, we remove the skin, sprinkle 
over the ham a little brown sugar and 
enough ground bread-crumbs to cover the 
fat, stick in a few cloves, and bake until 
nicely browned—basting occasionally with 
a few spoonfuls of hot water in which 
we have soaked a bay leaf, with a table- 
spoon of vinegar added. 

This is so delicious that we usually 
save it for a company dinner. With it 
we serve the rice-tomato soup, mashed po 
tatoes, spinach, dinner rolls, and dessert. 

The thick slice of ham we put in a 
covered pan with a cup of cream, and 
smother in the oven. With baked pota- 
toes and hot biscuits, canned peas, and 
celery or slaw, it makes another delicious 
dinner. And there are still left the scraps, 
from which we usually get a ham ome- 
let for lunch, and some deviled-ham sand- 
wiches served with pickles and _hard- 
boiled eggs for Sunday-night supper. Or 
if, as occasionally happens, there should 
be a few slices of the baked ham left, 
we serve it cold with potato salad, hot 
rolls and tea, baked apples and cake, if 
we should have a guest for supper.— 
Mrs. J. L. 

To Corn Beef 


Make a pickle of 2 gallons of water, 4 
pounds of salt, 11% pounds of brown sugar, 
1% ounces of saltpeter, % ounce of bak- 
ing-soda. Put this on the range and let 
boil. Skim and set away to cool. Have 
ready a jar or keg of proper size. It 
must be thoroughly clean and have no 
odors clinging to it, or they will flavor 
the meat. Have the beef cut in pot-roast 
sizes, nicely trimmed and washed. Rump 
and brisket pieces are best, but shoulder 
will do nicely too. Put the meat, 40 or 
45 pounds, in the vessel, and pour over 
the cold brine. Put weights on the meat 
to keep it under the pickle. Keep in a 
cool place. In ten days or two weeks it 
will be ready for use.—E. M. 
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SAVING MATERIALS AND MONEY 
BY SPECIAL CLEANING 


In almost every house there are soiled 
garments and furnishings which cannot 
be washed in the usual way, and which 
hardly seem worth the expense of clean- 
ing by a professional. Do you realize 
how easily you might clean some of them 
at home? Below helpful suggestions are 
given for renewing woolens: 


Washing with soap and water: Wool- 
ens may often be washed with lukewarm 
water and mild soap, provided the color 
is fast. 


Washing with soap bark: Soap bark 
is excellent for dark woolens which might 
streak or fade with ordinary soap (sailor 
suits and middy blouses, for example). It 
may be purchased cheaply at a drug store. 
Make a solution by boiling 1 cup of soap 
bark (about 3 ounces) and 1 quart water 
for 5 minutes; cool, strain, and mix with 
wash water like qrdinary soap solution; 
or put the soap bark into a small thin 
bag, and soak and squeeze it in the wash 
water. A little soap bark used in the 
rinse water gives the goods a slight stiff- 
ness. 


Sponging and pressing are used to 
freshen garments or goods which are not 
soiled enough to need washing or will 
not stand it. To remove wrinkles, use 
clear water. To remove grease and dirt, 
use mild soap or soap bark dissolved in 
water, then clear water. To remove shine, 
use 1 tablespoon ammonia to 1 quart 
water, then clear water. Apply with a 
clean, soft, lintless cloth, a sponge, or a 
piece of the material itself. Sponge with 
light, even strokes in the direction of 
the grain of the goods, using only a little 
moisture at a time. [ron on the wrong 
side with a medium-hot iron, or press 
with a damp cloth over the right side. 
Brush up nap if too closely pressed down. 


Steaming is especially good for remov- 
ing water spots. Work over a tub or 
bowl of very hot water, or use one of 
the special steam-spreaders which fit on 
the spout of a teakettle. Shake dry; or, 
in the case of outer garments, dry on a 
hanger which holds the garment in shape. 


Dry-cleaning is cleaning without water, 
but not necessarily without liquids. There 
are two kinds of dry-cleaning—one by the 
use of gasoline, benzine, or naphtha, 
which dissolves out the grease and thus 
frees the dirt; the other by the use of 
powders or meals, which absorb it. 


Cleaning with gasoline and benzine: 
Danger! Cleaning with these is dangerous 
because they explode and take fire so 
easily. Never let a careless person use 
them, and always note these precautions: 
Use out-of-doors; in the shade; away 
from flame or fire; in a cool place; never 
store them in the house. Mark spots with 
white thread; otherwise they are hard 
to find after the whole garment is wet. 
Immerse the whole garment in the bath. 
Take out spots by rubbing very lightly 
between the fingers. Wash as you would 
with water—a hand washing machine is 
excellent. Rinse in clean liquid, chang- 
ing it until it remains clear. If too little 
is used, the garment will look grimy. Dry 
out-of-doors. Used gasoline may be 
strained through muslin and used again 
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for the first washing, but never for the 
final rinsing. 


Cleaning with powders: Powders used 
in dry-cleaning are French chalk or mag- 
nesia, fuller’s earth, corn meal, sawdust, 
etc. Warm the meal or powder. Spread 
it on the material, and rub it in either 
with the hands or with a brush. Let it 
remain at least several hours. Renew 
the powder or meal as it becomes soiled. 
If one treatment is not enough, cover 
again with warm powder or meal; and 
let stand over night. Be sure to brush 
all powder or meal from the garment. 
This method is especially good for collars 
or other parts which show soil before 
the rest of the garment. 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE CANDIES 


Butter Scotch 


lecup granulated 
sugar 
1% cup water 


1 tablespoon 
lasses . 
2 tablespoons vine- 
gar 
Butter size of an egg 
Boil till it hardens in cold water. Pour 
on buttered dish to cool. Mark off in 
squares before it is quite hard. 


Fudge 


tablespoons) 


mo- 


2 cups sugar 
%cup mild mo- chocolate 

lasses 2 tablespoons but 
% cup milk ter 
2 squares (or large 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Put all the ingredients, except vanilla 
and butter, in sauce-pan. Boil until it will 
form a ball when tried in cold water— 
about five or six minutes after it begins 
to boil well. Remove from fire. Beat un- 
til it creams and begins to harden. Add 
vanilla, and pour quickly into lightly but- 
tered pan. Mark off in squares. 


A DAY IN MAY 
[Ruthele Novak in Contemporary Verse] 


In our mountain shanty 

I cook and wash and sweep, 
I tip to see our baby 

And find that she’s asleep. 
The song that’s in my heart 

Leaps singing to my lips. 
My feet go nimbly dancing 

On their many little trips. 


The fragrance of the woodbine 
And the sweetness of the rose 

Float in from the garden 
To tantalize my nose. 

Oh, you are young and I am too, 
And life to us is play— 

For you love me and I love you, 
And it’s a day in May. 


I SHALL NOT BE AFRAID 
[Aline Kilmer in Good Housekeeping] 


I shall not be afraid any more, 
Hither by night or day; 

What would it profit me to be afraid 
With you away? 


Now I am brave. In the dark night alone, 
All through the house I go, 

Locking the doors and making windows fast 
When sharp winds blow. 


For there is only sorrow in my heart, 
There is no room for fear. 

But how I wish.I were afraid again, 
My dear, my dear! 
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THE KING OF THE FOUR WINDS 


[Evaleen Stein] 


“Ho there, Zephyrus! Boreas! Quick, 
jump in, you unruly harum-scarums! I 
will have none of your insolence!” And 
the mighty AXolus, King of the Four 
Winds, rattled the great bag in which he 
kept them when they were not out blow- 
ing, and commanded them to _ instant 
obedience. For they had all been very 
troublesome that day, and had quarreled 
with each other and played all manner 
of mischievous pranks, so that the people 
on earth were beginning to complain that 
#olus no longer held authority over 
them. 

“Brh-rh-rh-r-r!_ Wrh-rh-rh-r-r!” snarled 
Boreas, the disagreeable old North Wind, 
who was in a particularly wild humor and 
did not at all wish to go into the bag. 
It was the month of March, when he 
is always especially blustery; for he 
knows that as soon as April comes he 
will have to creep into the bag and stay 
there most of the time for the next six 
months, so as to give chief place to 
Auster, the South Wind; and this he does 
not like at all. Moreover, when our story 
begins, as it was nearly April, Auster 
had begun to spread his wings for spring, 
and he and Boreas had got into a squab- 
ble as to which could blow harder, and 
Boreas had been so hateful and ill-natured 
that the South Wind was very angry. So 
neither was in a mood to mind the com- 
mand of AM#olus. 


Seeing this, King Molus strode out of 
his palace on the peak of a high moun- 
tain, and, seizing every wind around the 
middle, in a twinkling doubled them up 
and clapped them into the bag drew the 
cord about the top, tied it in a hard knot, 
and thrust it into a cave in the mountain- 
side. Then, tired out with his exertions, 
he went into the palace and, flinging him- 
self on his silken bed, was soon sound 
asleep. 


But scarcely had he turned his back 
before the bag in the cave began to heave 
and shake. A little split in the seam— 
and then, rippity whiz! out burst Boreas, 
and close on his heels came the warm 
wind from the south. On, on they flew, 
spreading their great wings. And when 
winds do this they become quite invisible 
to mortals, who can only hear them as 
they go by. 


Boreas, however, was the swifter flyer, 
and he very soon left the South Wind far 


behind. “Brh-rh-rh!” he growled; for he 
was in a frightfully bad temper. 
“Brh-rh-rh!” And then he began to blus- 


ter about, making as much noise as if an 
army of horsemen were galloping by. He 
flew into villages, and rattled all the 
windows, and banged and pounded on the 
doors; he rushed through forests, twist- 
ing off the heads of the young trees; and 
then, swooping down to the hedges, he 
found the brave little Peter-birds, who 
had stayed through the winter, and blew 
them out of their nests, which he vicious- 
ly tore to pieces and scattered broadcast 
over the fields. In short, he did every- 
thing bad he could think of, till by day- 
break, worn out by his own wickedness, 
he spread himself out over a great plain 
and went to sleep. 


No sooner had he fallen into a sound 
doze than he began to snore, “Puffety 
puff!” like a great cat purring; and at 
this Auster, the South Wind, who had 
been hunting him, heard him, and, com- 
ing up, crept underneath him. First he 
slyly poked up at the pin-feathers of the 
sleeping Boreas’ wings; then he began 
tearing his coat, till, by and by, he had 
made a great hole in it; and up through 
this the South Wind began to rise, whirl- 
ing and dancing as he went. 


But suddenly Boreas awoke, crosser 
than ever. At first he rubbed his eyes 
in bewilderment, but in an instant he 
seized the South Wind—and then, oh, how 
furiously they fought! They whirled and 
roared till their invisible coats got so 
full of dust that people on earth saw 
them like a great, black, frightful cloud, 
and fled in terror, running in all direc- 
tions. Round and round rolled the winds. 
They uprooted great trees with which to 
strike one another; they flung huge rocks 
back and forth in the air; they even pulled 
up whole brooks and poured and spat- 
tered them over each other; they 
screamed and shrieked, and finally, in 
their blind rage, flew close to a King’s 
palace, and nipped off a turret in which 
a lovely young Princess was gazing from 
the window. 


At first neither noticed what they had 
done; for, though the terrified Princess 


shrieked and shrieked at the top of her 
voice, yet they were making so much 
noise themselves that they could not hear 
her. At last, however, they discovered 
the turret whirling about like a top be- 
tween them, and by this time Boreas had 
rather got the better of the South Wind, 
which was too exhausted to follow him 
when he seized the turret in both his 
arms and flew away with it far into the 
north. 

On the way he fell in love with the 
beautiful Princess and begged her to 
marry him. But,his voice was so gruff, 
and his breath was so cold, and she wept 
so bitterly, that he was obliged to leave 
her alone; though he still kept close 
watch over her, and shut her up in a 
palace of ice where everything was very 
handsome—only no one was allowed to 
kindle a fire, because that would melt 
the ice. 

So the Princess had to keep wrapped 
all the while in robes of white bearskins, 
and altogether she was very miserable 
and unhappy. 

Meantime the King, her father, was 
broken-hearted when he found his daugh- 
ter had been stolen from him. He dis- 
patched messengers, who hastened up and 
down through all his dominions seek- 
ing the lost Princess. But no one could 
bring him any tidings of her. He then 
thought of the winds, and how wise they 
must be with their endiess blowing-about 
and seeing things over all the world. So 
he eagerly questioned each one that blew 
through the palace gardens. But they 
would tell him nothing. 

The poor King was in despair, till at 
last an idea occurred to him. He remem- 
bered that all the winds, except the 
harsh-voiced Boreas, loved music and 
would rather sing than talk. So he set 
all his finest workmen to work, and in 
a few days they had made a number 
of beautiful little harps, and these he 
placed in all the trees about the garden, 
so the winds could play upon them and 
sing; and then he besought them to tell 
him the place where his beloved daughter 
was imprisoned. 

Now, the South Wind was already be- 
ginning to be rather ashamed of the part 
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he had played in the affair, and his heart 
quite melted when he saw the grief of 
the good King. So he crept up to one 
of the little harps and began to sing 
very softly, till presently he had told the 
whole story, and, apologizing for his 
wicked conduct, begged that he might be 
forgiven. This the King readily granted, 
as he was overjoyed to find out at last 
where his daughter was held captive. 
He at once sent messengers to King 
AHolus,’ bearing all kinds of rich gifts— 
among them a stout new bag which was 
embroidered in pearls gnd diamonds, and 
intended thenceforth to hold the winds. 
King A®olus received the messengers 
graciously, and when they begged that he 
would capture the wicked North Wind 
and release the Princess, he expressed 
great sorrow over the doings of the un- 
ruly Boreas. He then took the new bag 
and ordered his servants immediately to 


make ready to accompany him to the Far 
North. 


They journeyed for many days, and at 
last came to the place of the ice palace. 
Looking in through its clear walls, they 
saw the Princess reclining on a fur rug 
and wrapped in furs from head to foot. 
Boreas was sitting on the ground outside, 
holding his head in his hands, and look- 
ing very cross and miserable. He was 
flapping his wings viciously and growling 
to himself; for the Princess had just for 
the hundredth time turned her back on 
him and flatly refused to marry him. 

As soon as King Molus caught sight 
of him, he strode swiftly up behind 
Boreas, seized both of his wings, and, 
quickly doubling him up, thrust him into 
the open mouth of the new bag. Boreas 
gave a terrible roar, and kicked and 
screamed, but all to no avail; for Molus 
held him tightly, and tied up the cord, 
and handed the bag over to two of his 
stoutest servants, who slung it over a 
pole and so carried it between them. 

King ®olus then entered the palace, 
and, bowing before the beautiful Prin- 
cess, he showed her the bag in which 
Boreas was roaring, and told her that the 
hateful old wind would annoy her no 
more, as they had come to conduct her 
back to the palace of her father. 

With this he led the Princess into the 
courtyard, where stood a magnificent 
sleigh lined with ermine, and harnessed 
to it, Santa Claus fashion, were six rein- 
deer, all jingling with bells. After the 
Princess was seated and tucked into the 
robes, King Aolus jumped in, cracking the 
whip; and away they went, the servants 
carrying the bag in a sleigh behind. 

They had to travel very fast; for the 
sun was almost gone, and in a little while 
the night would come on and last four 
months, which is the very queer way 
things do in the Far North. So the rein- 
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deer ran as fast as their legs would carry 
them, till by and by them came to the 
end of the snow; and here the Princess 
found a troop of swift Arab horses await- 
ing them, with jeweled bridle-reins and 
saddles of scarlet leather embroidered in 
gold; and, seated on these, they galloped 
and galloped till they came to the palace 
of the King, the Princess’ father. 

He came hurrying out to meet them, 
and was so beside himself with joy that 
he gave his consent then and there that 
King Molus should marry the Princess, 
who was very happy to become his bride; 
and the wedding was fixed for the third 
day following. 

For this the most splendid preparations 
were instantly made, and by the time for 
the marriage the whole palace was gay 
with banners and flowers. In the garden 
the King had the strings of all the little 
harps wrapped with gold and silver 
thread, and all day long the winds blew 
softly and sang songs to the wedding 
guests as they feasted on the royal sweet- 
meats. For the winds themselves there 
were special little pages who brought 
them honey-dew served in the cups of 
the first daffodils and crocuses. That is, 
all were present but Boreas, and he was 
shut up in the great bag, in which King 
ASolus declared he must stay all summer 
as punishment for his disobedience. 

But Boreas was not easily subdued, and, 
though he had not succeeded in marrying 
the Princess, he was determined to have 
a wife. So, the very next year, one day 
he rushed through a great forest and 
carried off a beautiful wood-nymph named 
Orithyia. At first she was very angry, 
but Boreas had learned to mend his man- 
ners, and, though still blustery and dis- 
agreeable as ever when out blowing, to 
Orithyia he was so kind and polite that 
at last she consented to marry him. 
Boreas was always very proud of her and, 
later on, of their two handsome sons, 
Zetes and Calais, who became famous as 
“the winged warriors.” For springing 
from the shoulders of each was a pair 
of wings, like those of Boreas, only not 
nearly so large. By means of these wings 
the brothers could do wonderful things, 
and they took a notable part in helping 
to win the Golden Fleece, of which per- 
haps you have already read. If you have 
not, you surely will, by and by. 


A Hard Job.—A proprietor of a grocery 
store saw a small boy lingering around a 
barrel of apples that was exhibited on the 
pavement. . 

“Hey, there,” he said, going to the door. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Nothing,” answered the boy, with his 
eyes still fixed on the barrel. 

“Nothing, eh?” doubtfully returned the 
man. “Aren’t you trying to steal some 
of those apples?” 

“No, sir,” returned the youngster. “I’m 
trying not to.”—Bloomington Pantagraph. 








HERE AND THERE 


Dwarf oak trees, only an inch and a 
half in height, are found in China. They 
will take root in a thimbleful of soil: 

It is estimated that the Mississippi 
River has added twelve hundred square 
miles to the land area of the North 
American continent by its deposits. 

The queen bee will lay from 2,000 to 
3,000 eggs daily in the season. She is the 
mother of all the other inmates in the 
hive, and can lay eggs to produce either 
drones or workers, as the fancy takes her. 

In Findlay, Ohio, an apple tree bearing 
thirty-two kinds of apples and six of 
pears has been produced after years of 
experimenting. The tree, declared by ex- 
perts to be one of the most exceptional 
horticultural wonders ever produced, is 
more than seventy-five years old and is 


bearing apples from early summer until 
late fall. 


HONK! HONK! HONE! 
[Evaleen Stein] 

Children, listen to the crying 

Of the wild-geese northward flying! 
When you see them flock together, 
Birds of spring and silver feather, 
Then farewell to wintry weather, 
Frost and cold and snowflakes falling, 
When you hear the wild-geese calling! 


THE DOG’S LAMENT 
[London Answers] 


It’s very hard to suffer and be still! 

Our name’s applied to every human ill: 

A “‘doggerel’’ is a rhyme that’s very bad— 
Indeed, the very worst that’s to be had; 

A book is ‘‘dog-eared’’ when it is abused. 
Alas, I think we’re very hardly used! 

A man’s a ‘‘dog’”’ because he won’t behave 
(It almost makes an honest doggie rave!) 
A “puppy”’ is a fellow most uncouth— 

A slur upon the flower of our youth; 

A “hound” a villain of the deepest dye— 
An insult to his dogdom’s majesty; 

A “cur,” of course, is not a shining light; 
To “dog one’s footsteps” is, I really think, 


A dreadful thing, from which we dogs would 
shrink; 


A “dogma” is a hard religious school; 
A “dogged” person always plays the fool; 
And —— days” find us panting with the 


eat— 
We scarce can blink our eyes or lift our 


eet. 
Why—why—throw mud upon our 


noble 
name? 

A. dog’s a dog, through all the world the 
same. 


PUNCTUATE THIS! 
[Exchange] 


saw a peacock with a blazing tail 

saw a comet drop down hail 

saw a cloud begirt with ivy round 

saw a house creep on the ground 

saw a pismire swallow up a whale 

saw the Eastern sea brimful of ale 

saw a Venice glass full nine yards deep 
saw a well full of tears that weep 

saw men’s eyes all in a flame of fire 

saw a house high as the clouds or higher 
saw the sun certain at midnight 

saw the man that saw this wondrous sight 


ft ee et 


Not Visible.—Sister SuE—‘“Did you get 
any marks today at school, Tommy?” 

Tommy—“Yes, Sue, but they’re where 
they don’t show.”—American Boy. 
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THE OLD ROAD 


[John J. Rooney in New York Sun} 


Give me the old road still! 
I am tired of the garish city street, 
Where wealth and fashion and folly meet. 
Give me the old road still! 


Give me the old road still! 
I have travel’d far the world’s broad ways 
Since the golden dawn of my morning 
days. 
Give me the old road still! 


Give me the old road still! 


With its zigzag fence and its chestnut 
trees, 

And its. springtime mud to the horse’s 
knees— 


Give me the old road still! 


Give me the old road still! . 
It is dusty and narrow—a country lane— 
Yet it winds me back to my youth again— 

Give me the old road still! 


Give me the old road still! 
It has no secrets of fortune’s lore— 
But, oh, it passes my mother’s door— 
Give me the old road still! 


DEATH 
[M. W. Cannon in Splendid Days} 


Lord, since you let him die and did not save 
My own dear Love for me, 

And since my heart has gone to him 
Over in Germany, 

I only have one prayer to make 
To you for him and me: 


That you will give him in your heaven 
(Dear Lord, I know him well), 
Neither the harps nor floors of gold 
Of which I have heard tell, 
Nor jasper nor onyx palaces, 
Nor fields of asphodel. 


Give him some windy seaport town, 
With cliffs and tumbled shores, 

And a swift boat with big brown sails, 
And a great pair of oars; 

And a wind sweet-scented from the load, 
And the sun bright on gray tors. 


THE TRAVELER 
[E. E. Speight in Japan Advertiser] 


Truly I care not whither the journey lead, 

So there be green old steps and mossy walls 

With ferns along their crests, and forest 
trees 

With young leaves dancing in the moving 
sun, 

And views of misty lowlands, purple hills, 

And far-off waterfalls. These things have 
been 

As heavenly symbols through the driving 
years, 

And I would die among them, unremembered 

Even as they. 
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THE CHILD TO THE GHOST OF KARIN 
[Frederika P. Jessup in Scribner's] 


O Karin, little Karin, the moon is on the lake, 

And I want thee to tell me which of three 
paths to take: 

The path that leads to Everyday, the way 
of panting breath, 

The path that leads to Fame’s realm, 

Or the path that leads to Death. 


I am his little daughter, and I love thee as 
he did, 

And I am come to call thee, to do what thou 
dost bid; 

For thou smilest in the moonbeams, and 
thou weepest in the rain, 

And thou art Friggs’s own messenger 

That passes through the grain! 


O Karin, little Karin, though tiny I may 
seem, 

I am brave as is a mother and swift as is 
a dream— 

I am ready, little Karin, to step upon the 
way 


That leads to joy or sorrow 
Or back to Everyday. 


So answer, little Karin, and say what Life 
may bring, 

And if I may but weep and if I may but 
sing; 

And whisper in thy ghost-voice the path that 
I most tread, 

Be it with or past the living 

Or upward to the dead. 


Thou hast answered, little Karin, and my 
Viking blood is free: 

I will take the moon’s gold pathway that 
shall guide me up to thee; 

I will take the path that glitters, but is only 
and apart— 

The path of bliss and anguish 

That awaits the lonely heart. 


THE YEARS 
[John Drinkwater in Sphere} 


When I was young and twenty 
I'd run a many mile, 

And when I came to thirty 
I’d sit and rest awhile; 

And now that I am thirty-five 

I am the sleepiest man alive. 


But maybe when I’m forty 
lll shake my legs again, . 
And walk from then till fifty 
With young and striding men, 
And hillward go in sixty’s wear 
To see how yet the counties fare. 


When I am old and eighty 
All treasons will be done 
Of love and silly bitterness, 
And I shall watch the sun 
Go out, and little heed the fear 
That smote upon my middle year. 
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CATALOGUE OF LOVELY THINGS 
[Richard Le Gallienne in Harper's] 


I would make a list against the evil days 
Of lovely things to hold in memory: 
First, I set down my lady’s lovely face, 
For earth hath no such lovely thing as 
she; 
And next I add, to bear her company, 
The great-eyed virgin star that morning 
brings; 
Then the wild rose upon its little tree— 
So runs my catalogue of lovely things. 


The enchanted dogwood, with its ivory trays; 
The water-lily in its sanctuary 
Of reeded pools; and dew-drenched lilac 
sprays; 
For these, of all fair flowers, the fairest be. 
Next write I down the great name of the 
sea, 
Lonely in greatness as the names of kings; 
Then the young moon that hath us all in 
fee— 
So runs my catalogue of lovely things. 


Imperial sunsets that in crimson blaze 
Along the hills, and, fairer still to me, 

The fireflies dancing in a netted maze 
Woven of twilight and tranquillity; 
Shakespeare and Vergil—their high poesy, 

And a great ship splendid with snowy wings, 
Voyaging on into Eternity— 

So runs my catalogue of lovely things. 


ENVOI 
Prince, not the gold bars of thy treasury, 
Not all thy jeweled scepters, crowns, and 
rings, 
Are worth the honeycomb of the wild bee— 
So runs my catalogue of lovely things. 


FORTUNATUS NIMIUM 
[Robert Bridges in London Mercury] 


I have lain in the sun, 
I have toiled as I might, 
I have thought as I would, 
And now it is night. 


My bed full of sleep, 
My heart of content 

For mirth that I met 
The way that I went. 


I welcome fatigue, 
While frenzy and care, 
Like thin summer clouds, 
Go melting in air. 


To dream as I may 
And awake when I will, 
With the song of the birds 
And the sun on the hill. 


Or death—were it death, 
To what should I wake, 

Who loved in my home 
All life for its sake? 


What good have I wrought? 
I laugh to have learned 

That joy cannot come 
Unless it is earged; 


For a happier lot 
Than God giveth me 
It never hath been 
Nor ever shall be. 





WHITE THOUGHTS 
[E. E. Speight in Japan Advertiser] 
They passed me, crying, crying, 
Great birds in banded flight; 
He watched their beauty dying 
Into the northern light. 


Out of the northern vastness 
Into the void they went, 
The murmur of their passing 

A mystic sacrament. 





Military Note.—HycIenic Friend To UN- 
SYMPATHETIC FRIEND—“It ain’t no use a- 
argifying with me. I tells yer that ’igh- 
landers are the best ventilated soldiers in 
the world, and yé@r can’t deny it!”—Lon- 
don Blighty. 


Why So Many of Us Get Looked After.— 
I was praising my wife for her devotion 
and care in nursing me through a critical 
illness. “Well, Henry,’ said she, “who 
wants a widow with three children?”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Slander.—CounsEL—“Was the prisoner 
sober?” 

WITNESS—“No, sir; he was as drunk as 
a judge.” 

THE JuDGE—“You mean as drunk as a 
lord!” 

WITNESS—“Yes, 
Tit-Bits. 


my  lord!’—London 


A Soft Answer.—A salesman was travel- 
ing a country road when suddenly he 
saw a house burning. Running up, he 
pounded on the door lustily, till an old 
woman opened it. 

“Madam, your house is on fire!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Eh?” 

“I say your house is on fire!” 

She put her hand to her ear and leaned 
toward him. “What?” 

“Your house is burning up!” he roared. 

“Oh! Is that all?” 

“That’s all I can think of just now, 
madam,” he gasped.—American Legion 
Weekly. 


A Slight Improvement.—‘“S) you really 
think your memory is improving under 
treatment. You remember things now?” 


“Well, not exactly, but I have pro- 
gressed so far that I can frequently re- 
member that I have forgotten something, 
if I could only remember what it is.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


A Disciplinarian.—Jack—“Why did you 
break your engagement to the school- 
teacher?” 


Tom—“Well, if I failed to show up of 
an evening, she wanted a written excuse 
signed by my mother.’—Exchange. 
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Taking a Chance.—“I want a pound of 
butter.” 

“The best?” 

“What was the last I had?” 

“The best.” 

“Give me a pound of the other.”— 
Tyrihans, Christiania. 


Willing to Oblige.—A clergyman, about 
to enter a bus; noticed a gentleman seated 
in the corner who had celebrated peace 
rather too well. 


“Do you allow drunkards in your bus?” 
he asked the conductor. 


“Well, not as a rule,” said the conduc- 
tor. “But slip in quietly.”—London An- 
swers. 


Preparedness. — WIFIE— “Dear John, 
mother was so pleased with all those nice 
things you said about her in your letter 
to me. You see, she opened it by mis- 
take.” 

Huspspy—“Yes, I thought she would.”— 
Baltimore American. 


The Man Who Could.—Willie had swal- 
lowed a penny, and his mother was in a 
state of much alarm. 

“Helen,” she called to her sister in the 
next room, “send for a doctor! Willie 
has swallowed a penny!” 

The terrified and frightened boy looked 
up imploringly. 

“No, mamma,” he interposed, “send for 
the minister.” 

“The minister?” asked his mother in- 
credulously. “Did you say the minister?” 

“Yes. Because papa says our minister 
can get money out of anybody.’—Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 


Booming Business.—The general delivery 
window of the postoffice in a southern 
town. <A typical negro “mammy” ap- 
proaches the window, and the following 
conversation ensues between the clerk and 
the mammy: 

“Mawnin’, suh! 
foh ’Riah Smith?” 


“No—no mail for you.” 


Is you got any mail 


“Yassah. You see, I waren’t ’specting 
much. I lives down at White Hill, and 
Ise vis’tin’ mah daughter. Jes’ thought 
I’d patronize de office whilst I was here.” 
—Life. . 
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A Boy of Method.—It was the week be- 
fore little Willie’s birthday, and he was 
on his knees at his bedside petitioning 
Divine Providence for presents in a very 
loud voice. 


“Please send me,” he shouted, “a bi- 
cycle, a tool chest, a——” 


“What are you praying so loud for?” 
his younger brother interrupted. “God 
ain’t deaf.” 


“I know he ain't,” said little Willie, 
winking toward the next room, “but 
grandma is.’”—London Opinion. 


An Accomplished Fowl.—‘‘Mercy! How 
that bird swears!” exclaimed the would- 
be purchaser. ‘‘What would my husband 
say?” 

“I dunno, ma’am,” replied the dealer. 
“But, whatever it was, this ’ere parrot 
could repeat it right over after him.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


Ignorance Was Bliss.—Hre—‘“Once and 
for all, I demand to know who is the 
master of this house?” 


SHE—“‘You will be happier if you don’t 
find out.”—London Blighty. - 


“Would Say—’’—When you do not in- 
tend to pay a bill there is nothing like 
being decisive in your refusal. The other 
day a bookseller had an “account ren- 
dered” returned to him with the following 
reply scrawled ecross the billhead: 


“Dear Sir—I never ordered this beastly 
book. If I did, you didn’t send it. If 
you sent it, I never got it. If I got it, I 
paid for it. If I didn’t, I won’t. Now go 
and hang yourself, you fathead!—yYours 
very respectfully, John Jones.’”—Argo- 
naut. 


A Sad Song.—Among the passengers on 
board a ship crossing the Atlantic recent- 
ly was a man who stuttered. One day he 
hurried to the captain. “S—s-s-s-s’— he 
stuttered. 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered!” 
captain angrily. 


said the 
“Go to somebody else!” 


The man tried to speak to everyone on 
board, but no one would wait to hear 
what he had to say. 

At last he came to the captain again. 

“Look here,” said the captain, “I can 
tell you what to do when you want to say 
anything: you should sing it.” 

Suddenly, in a tragic voice, the man 
began to sing: 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot and 
never brought to mind? 
The bloomin’ cook’s fell overboard and is 
twenty miles behind.” 
—Philadelphia Star. 
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Gray Tractor 


Dependable and Practical 


Built for 11 years; sold in 
Colorado for 6 years 


Built for the man who wants good ma- 
=r The Gray Tractor is in a class by 
tself. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Gray Tractor Agency 
Wm. Saighman, Manager 
Cor. 18th and Wazee Sts., Denver, Colo. 


Farmers and Stockmen 


ROPE. Manilla or Sisal for Farm Use and Halters, 
large or small size. Silk Manilla for Lariats in 
coils or cut any length. We can supply you at once 


The Weston Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Write for prices. 1936 Speer Blvd., Denver Colo. 


a\a YOUp 
Grim al Reh fo) Silas) 1 


oie 
Puta 


South St.Joseph, Mo. 
and youll have more 





Hidden Capacities.—During the Christ- 
mas holidays the chief guest in the Jones 
household was a little nephew. The aunt 
was frankly amazed at the astonishing 
exhibition of his appetite. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed one day. “I 
hope you don’t mind my saying so, Louis, 
but, for a little chap, you certainly eat a 
whole lot!” 

Louis, however, was not in the least 
taken aback. 

“Remember this, Auntie,” he said, sol- 
emnly: “I ain’t so little as I look from 
the outside.” 


Difference of Opinion.—GIRL WATCHING 
AERonAUuT—“Oh, I’d hate to be coming 
down with that parachute.” 

MerRE Man—“I’d hate to be coming 
down without it.”—Chaparral. 


Richard Peete 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


511 Ernest & Cranmer Building 
Denver, Colo. 
Handles Live-Stock Claims 





The Human Dud.—While he was mak- 
ing his way about his platoon one dark 
night a sergeant heard the roar of a “G 
I. Can” overhead and dived into a shell- 
hole. It was already occupied by a pri- 
vate, who was hit full in the wind by the 
non-com’s head. A moment’s silence—a 
long, deep breath, and then— 

“Good Lord, is that you, Sarge?” 

“That’s me.” 

“Thank Heaven! 
you to explode.”—American 
Weekly. 


I was just waiting for 
Legion 


In Style.—‘“Some of the most fashion- 
able people are wearing their last year’s 
clothes,” said Mrs. Cumrox. 

“Yes,” replied her husband. “I told 
my tailor to be careful to put a patch 
in my new trousers where it would show.” 
—Washington Star. 


Not Obliging.—Crepitor—“How often 
must I climb these five flights of stairs 
before I get the amount that is due me?” 

DesTtor—“Do you think I am going to 
rent a place on the ground floor just to 
accommodate my _ creditors?’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Ouch!—Mr. SArHEDDE—“Do you think 
men have descended from monkeys?” 

Miss CAUSTIQUE—“Not very far.”—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


Embarrassed.—They were showing him 
the baby. 

“Yes, of course!” murmured the simple 
fellow. “And—er—how old is it?” 

“Exactly three months tomorrow,” 
chirped the ecstatic mother. 

“Oh—haw—yes—er—the youngest, I 
suppose?” he stammered.—Tit-Bits. 


His Morals Were Safe. GOLFER— 
“Aren’t you aware that it is very danger- 
ous to allow a child to run about the links 
alone?” 

Matip—‘’S all right, sir—the poor litt’l 
feller’s stone-deaf.”—London Blighty. 


Natural Inference.—“Terrible -weather 
we’re having; Jones says his cellar is 
flooded.” 

“Dear, dear! Did the corks come out?” 

Foiled Again.—‘“Boy or girl, doctor?” 

“One of each.”’ 

“That’s too bad. My wife and I never 
see things in the same light, and I was 
hoping to break the deadlock.’’—Washing- 
ton Star. 
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Best Farm Gate in the World 


Double bow; aeroplane construction. Light 
weight; can’t sag, warp, twist or bend. 

Send for catalogue and prices. 

Agents wanted. Write for terms. 


The Master Farm Gate Co. 


Dept.G 714Equitable Bldg., Denver 


AJ) The FAMOUS WATER, 





( 


UR elevators are sold under 
positive guarantee that they 
will handle water with $0 to 60 per 
cent less power than any pumping 
System on the market. 
We challenge any manufacturer 
of pumps to equal the performance 
of the “FAMOUS” Water Elevator. 


j Manufactured in 
i} 6 Sises from 250 to 
My 61200 Gallons per 
|} minute on eleva- 


| tions Up to 100 feet. 


The System of No Regrets 
1410 Stout Street 


Famous Water Elevator Co., binvex.coco. 





The Producer 


Brings Results 


Chariton, Iowa, 
February 10, 1920. 
THE PRODUCER, 
Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

Your publication has given me 
good results, and I have sold all of 
the sheep that I have for sale just 
now. When I have more sheep to 
offer, I certainly will again advertise 
with you. 


Yours very truly, 
HOWARD CHANDLER 





Justifiable Efficiency.—Avery Hopwood, 
the playwright, has often gone on record 
as opposed to the present efficiency-expert 
craze, declaring that it is all bunk and 
nothing but an expensive fad. 

“But,” he adds, ‘‘as in everything else, 
there are exceptions. There was Boggins, 
for instance. Boggins was a great effi- 
ciency man in the office, but even more so 
at home. Why, every time Boggins Junior 
was naughty his father laid him on the 
floor and spread a rug over him, so that the 
beating would kill two birds with one stone, 
as you might say.”—Argonaut. 
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One Acr 


Holding Their Own.—“‘And how are 
your two daughters getting on, Mrs. 
Miggs?” 

“Oh! I’m pleased to say they are both 
still out of work.”—London Blighty. 


Mixing Him Up.—Jupce—‘“‘Are you 
positive the prisoner is the man who stole 
the horse?’ 

WITNEssS—“I was, your Lordship, till 
that lawyer cross-examined me. Now I’m 
not sure that I didn’t steal it myself.” 
—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Singular _Illness.—‘“‘Str—One 
operators is quite hoarse. ‘The doctor 
tells me,’ she confided, ‘that my larynx 
are affected—whatever they are. We 
told her this was a singular affection, but 
unless given prompt attention might be- 
come pleural.”—Correspondent of Chicago 
Tribune. 


of our 


Perversity.— YouNe Man—‘“Please come 
out in the garden with me.” 

Farin Co-ep—‘“Oh, no, I mustn’t go out 
without a chaperone.” 

Youne Man—“But we don’t need one.” 


Farr Co-rp>—“Then I don’t want to go.’’’ 


—St. Augustine Record. 





WE DO A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


The Western Sugar and 
Live Stock Business 


of well - balanced 
Western farm land 
growing sugar beets 

produces American sugar for American people 
cad in addition sufficient feed in the form of by- 


products to fatten at FOOT ge me a ere RI 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





The First National Bank 


OF DENVER, COLORADO 
TOTAL RESOURCES DECEMBER 31, 


$34,219,827.66 


1919 
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THE NUISANCE 
[Berton Braley in Life} 


Of all the pests of winter time 
Which aggravate the chilly clime, 
The worst, I think you will agree, 
Is most indubitably he 
Or she—(but much less often)—who 
In theaters and cars will wheeze 
Or cough or spray a germy sneeze 
At you. 
Achoo! 


. This pest, it is my firm belief, 


Has never owned a handkerchief, 

Or seldom has it with him, or 

He doesn’t know what it is for. 

And so he spreads the grippe ani flu. 
And, though you fidget and you fuss, 
He shoots the lively bacillus 

At you. 
Achoo! 


I sat near one such pest today 
Whose sneezes often came my way. 
And now I feel by todsils itch, 
By head grows big, by dodstrils twitch. 
His bloobig cold has got be, too; 
But I’ve got cobbed sedse, old scout; 
I will dot throw by bicrobes out 
At you. 
Acnoo! 


Taking His Measure.— H usb By — “I 
don’t believe in parading my virtues.” 

Wire—“‘You couldn’t, anyway. It 
takes quite a number to make a parade. ’’— 
Tit-Bits. 






Interest paid on 
Savings Accounts 
at the rate of 


4 per cent 


per annum 


Stocks, Bonds 


We are p —— to quote prices on any 
security traded in anywhere. If it is on 
the market we can get you a quotation 
either to buy or sell. 

Our Statistical Department will take 
pleasure in answering your inquiries re- 
garding any securities. We specialize in 

gh-Class Texas Oils. 


GILL & COMPANY 


521 Cooper Bldg., Denver 
Phones Champa 567 and Champa 13 


ERNEST L. WHITE 


wm C5] Stocks mm 
Investment Bonds 


General Insurance 


556 Gas and Electric Building 


Phone Main 2360 


DENVER COLORADO 


D.S. Wageley & Co. 


STOCKS—BONDS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Our statistical department is most 
complete and at your service 


MAIN 7986 MAIN 7987 
709 COLORADO BUILDING 
DENVER, COLO. 





The New Poor. — “Good morning, 
madam. I deal in cast-off clothing.” 

“Oh, how lucky! Do you think you 
have anything that would suit my hus- 
band ?”’—Punch. : 
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